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PREPARATIONS FOR A PERMA- 
NENT ‘‘WORLD'S FAIR.” 


IntEeRest and duty combine in stimulating | 
cities to render their respective localities 








| the ‘paying ” qualities are, of course, among 
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| the essential considerations in this utilitarian 


| age, among a matter-of-fact people. 
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One of the most prominent public i improve- 
ents in New York is now in process of 


pleasant to visitors as well as to the in-| accomplishment by a chartered company, 
habitants. Attractions for both classes usu- | which aims at organizing an institution that 
ally ‘pay well”—directly or indirectly—and ' | will attract attention from multitudinous | structing and managing the concern. The | | millions usually visiting that mighty city. 
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| strangers, while cali a constant resort for , edifice will be built chiefly of iron and glass— 


the inhabi tants of this commercial metropolis. to serve as a permanent ‘ ‘Industrial Exposi- 
The enterprise, when completed, will furnish | tion”—resembling the structure erected in 1851 
one of the greatest attractions possessed by | | for the ‘‘ World’s Fair” in London, and which 
| any city in the world. was afterward removed piece by piece, and 

‘The company is chartered with a seven-mil- | reconstructed at Sydenham, conveniént for the 
lion capital, and with ample powers for con- | resident London millions and the additional 
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The location selected is one of the best that 
could be found on New York Island—on the 
high grounds, opposite the east side of the 
Central Park. Proximity to that Park forms 
one of its good features, ‘as its location there 
will add to the attractions of the Park as well 
as benefiting the new enterprise—enabling 
visitors to ‘kill two birds with one stone,” 
by visiting the new Palace on the same excur- 
sion that takes them to the great promenade. 

Not less than twenty-three acres, costing 
$1,500,000, will be cevered by the great edifice 
and its appendages. The main building will 
be 3,600 feet long, with a depth of 150 feet, 
The grounds are well known to cattle-dealers 
and others under the old name of the Bull’s 
Head—beside the tunnel of the Harlem Rail- 
road on the Fourth avenue, in the part of the 
city known as Yorkville—the most central 
suitable point that could be found. 

This immense structure will include speci- 
mens of the most useful inventions and most 
valuable products of all nations. The depart- 
ments of horticulture and agriculture will in- 
clude the largest practicable amount of speci- 
mens in both branches—including conserva- 
tories of rare foreign and domestic plants and 
flowers. In fact, almost everything attainable 
will be collected from the works of nature and 
art, and exhibited in specimens as far as com- 
patible with the great design. Halls of va- 
rious sizes will be dedicated to festivals and 
other public assemblages and celebrations. 
Smaller apartments will be arranged for con- 
certs, for lectures on science, art, literature, 
and other subjects. 

One of the important features of the plan 
is an International Bazar, wherein products of 
various nations and of all our States may be 
offered for sale. The Board of: Regents, in 
whom the supervision will be vested, will in- 
clude members from all States in the Union. 
As this immense concern will be kept open 
through all seasons, it will prove peculiarly 
attractive when the neighboring Park is mostly 
embargoed by winter. On the whole, it is 
difficult to imagine anything of the kind that 
could be more attractive ; and the solid cap- 
ital, sound sense, excellent taste, and prover- 
bial energy of its leading spirits will, with all 
practicable speed, be displayed in the rapidity 
and splendor with which this gorgeous palace 
will be completed—enabling ‘‘the million” 
soon to revel in an edifice realizing some of 
the glories of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
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Noricr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 





Notice. 
To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 











folly and madness of its own rulers and people. 
that shocked the whole civilized world outside 


When the Emperor and his armies were 
beaten (and it is worthy of note that nearly all 
the immense forces which started to conquer 
and devastate Germany, including the Emperer 
himself, have been either killed, wounded, or 
captured), all France rang with declarations of 

‘hostility — with denunciations of 
‘War to the knife!” ‘Not a foot of territory 
nor a stone in a fortress shall be conceded to 








of peace must be entertained till every German 
soldier is driven back or killed.” 

The Germans, having repelled the French 
invaders from the neighborhood of Fatherland 
with a suddenness and success unparalleled in 
history, very reasonably require some security 
against future French outrages. As a part of 
this security, it is asked that the Rhenish 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, long held 
and. garrisoned by France to facilitate opera- 
tions against Germany, shall be restored to 
Germany—a request the more reasonable as a 
majority of the inhabitants, taking the two 
provinces together, yet speak the language of 
Germany, from which country they were long 
ago separated by French intrigue and force, 
aided by ‘‘State-Right” divisions, fomented 
by foreign influences, which have proved in- 
calculably injurious to the Germans for many 


» as Alsace and Lorraine, wherein the 
German armies triumphed signally and 
promptly at the beginning of the contest, con- 
tain the Vosges or Vosh Mountains, forming a 
suitable boundary-line for the future safety of 
Germany, and as those regions formerly be- 
longed to that country, is it wonderful that, 
after long and bitter experience, Old Germany, 
through all its States, combined now as they 
were never before harmonized, should demand 
a restoration of those provinces to the now 
‘*United Germany” as a safeguard of the 
Rhine Valley, the most important defensive 
line for the welfare of all Fatherland? ‘Put 
yourself in his place,” and judge whether a 
German would be unreasonable in requiring 
this as one of the proper safeguards against 
repetition of the intrigues and attacks which 
France has been perpetrating for ages upon 
Germany—in the days of the first French Re- 
public and of the First Napoleon, as well as 
during the present year. 

The condition of Germany, the intelligent 
and well-ordered character of its inhabitants, 
the general views of publie policy now held by 
its leading statesmen and other thinkers, and 
last, but not least, its political construction, 
considerably resembling the United States, 
forbid the idea of its being an aggressive or 
acquisitive nation, interference with and con- 
quest in foreign countries being the last 
things thought of by the people of ‘United 
Germany.” These features are accompanied 
by another, in which true-hearted Ameri- 
cans generally will cordially concur with the 
Germans, and that is, the inflexible determi- 
nation to be “let alone ”—undisturbed either 
by foreign intrigues or invasions—freed from 
which latter curses, by reunion with their old 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine (including 
the ‘*Vosh Mountain ramparts, now armed 
with German cannon,” for defending the Rhine 
Valley), the people of the Fatherland, after this 
war closes, may dismiss the Jarge armies they 
have been for ages compelled to maintain in 
defense against French aggression. 

The war thus wantonly begun against Ger- 
many has wonderfully reacted against the na- 
tion that commenced it, and forms the most 
signal instance of prompt retribution that ever 
befell a country in judgment for the folly of its 
rulers and people. It is still continued, not 


. | from any disposition among the Germans to 


prolong a contest that has already cost them 
the loss of probably two hundred thousand of 
their countrymen and immense injury in other 
respects, but because there is no properly- 
organized government to treat with—no au- 
thorities whose doings are recognized by or 
that would be binding on the people of 
France, as the ‘‘Red Flag” waves over some 
cities, irrespective of the flag extemporized by 
the Defense Committee at Paris or Tours— 
which latter body actually forbids the election 
of a Constituent Assembly that was promised 
several weeks ago as a means of providing 
France with some regularly-organized body for 
making a treaty of peace binding on the na- 
tion. 

Is it wonderful, therefore, that, after all the 
German States have been convulsed with ar- 
maments for resisting this last attack, the Ger- 
man authorities continue the contest till the 
people of France shall show, by forming any 
sort of a regularly-organized government, that 
they see and feel the necessity for concluding 
a war which they commenced in the most wan- 
ton manner, aid making some reparation to 
Germany for the immense damage occasioned 
by the outrage? 

‘* Put yourself in his place ”—a good way of 
enabling one to judge of the justice involved 
in a disputed question—and then, good reader, 
say whether the German commander is doing 
anything very different from what you would 
be likely to do under similar circumstances, 
for the future welfare of a country that has 
for ages been compelled to ‘stand by its 
arms,” with incessant readiness to repel just 
such attacks as France made when commenc- 
ing the present war against Germany. 

The whole world is interested in having set- 
tlement made in a way that will warn all na- 
tions, through all time, against repetition of 
such invasions as have disturbed the public 
peace in this case —disturbing the relations of 
many nations, and eompelling Germany, in 









self-defense, to put its whole arms-bearing 
population in the field, with a loss already of 
probably two hundred thousand of its people— 
causing mourning and distress in every neigh- 
borhood through all the States of Germany, as 
well as in France itself, 


INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS FOR 
PRISON REFORM. 


Tux recent Prison Congress at Cincinnati was 
one of the most important assemblages of the 
season—the character of the members and the 
variety of the topics indicating the great and 
growing attention toward one of the most im- 
portant branches of soeial and governmental 
reform. Criminals; like the honest poor, we 
have always with us everywhere, and the high- 
est dictates of humanity and religion and 
worldly policy require that correspondingly 
great and wide-spread efforts shall be made, 
and made promptly and perseveringly, for cor- 
recting long-existing evils, by introducing im- 
provements for which thoughtful and benevo- 
lent minds have long yearned. 

The peculiar difficulties besetting the enter- 
prise—obstacles demanding the most careful 
and kindly exertions for success—require de- 
voted and incessant attention from all well- 
disposed persons, in official life and in private 
circles ; and hence every such assemblage as 
the Congress at Cincinnati deserves special con- 
sideration and profound respect from the com- 
munity. 

Our restricted limits forbid even an adequate 
abstract of the proceedings on this important 
occasion—which are happily furnished with 
commendable detail by the leading daily jour- 
nals : 

But our thorough sympathy in the great 
and good work may be seen in these brief allu- 
sions to the subjects which drew together this 
Congress and to the spirit which influenced its 
members. We earnestly hope that the vast 
amount of valuable information presented by 
the speeches and reports elicited on this occa- 
sion will be carefully considered by many 
among our multitudinous readers in all sections 
of the Union ; as there is no locality and no 
individual that has not an interest in correcting 
evils and promoting improvements in this 
essential branch of social and public policy. 

In this connection, we cannot refrain from 
expressing regret that, when the people of New 
York were lately voting on the Judiciary Re- 
form, which has now become a part of the 
State Constitution, a provision was not also 
adopted for placing the prison management 
beyond the influence aud mutations of parties 
and partisans. A Council of Ten—selected 
from among the best qualified citizens, with 
the power to fill up their Board when death or 
resignation withdrew any member—should be 
at once entrusted with the direction of the 
whole management of our punitive system. 
Men of different parties, admirably qualified 
for this delicate and responsible duty, could be 
readily named from among the comparatively 
small number who give proper attention to the 
philosophy and practice of prison discipline— 
men who would give still further evidence of 
their sympathy in the cause by rendering their 
official services gratuitously, as they have long 
devoted much energy and incurred consider- 
able expense in promoting the object by private 
benevolent effort. Will not some members of 
the Legislature make this matter of Reform a 
leading point in their labors during the ap- 
proaching session? Governor Hoffman has 
shown active sympathy in such matters. ‘Will 
not he, or his successor, if he is not re-elected, 
throw the weight of his official position in 
favor of this most important feature of Prison 
Reform, by recommending it in the next 
“message”? We urge the same doctrine in 
reference to all other States in the Union. 
Governors everywhere can do much good by 
co-operating in such recommendations to their 
respective Legislatures. People who have not 
carefully examined these matters cannot re- 
alize the greatness of the necessity for reform. 
Those most conversant with the subject, in its 
broadest scope, know that we do not overrate 
the magnitude of the duty. 

But there was one good movement at 
the Cincinnati assemblage, to which we must 
specially refer before closing this brief notice : 
And that is, the provision for convoking an 
‘International Congress,” which shall bring 
together, from various countries, men who 
have distinguished themselves in advocating 
reformation in Prison Discipline. The good 
produced by such extended co-operation is 
seen in some other matters—especially, just 
now, in the workings of the International: Or- 
ganization for lessening the horrors of war by 
relieving the sick and wounded among armies 
of all’nations. Excellent suggestions about 
Prison Discipline may be obtained from some 
points not otherwise prominent—as, for in- 
stance, from a certain locality in Ireland, where 
prison affairs are regulated in a manner that 
commands great respect from the most ad- 
vanced prison-reformers among us—just as, in 
reference to the insane, valuable hints may be 








taken from the treatment of that class at Gheel, 
in Holland, as we had recent occasion to men- 
tion. 








DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND.—The Democrats of 
England are making themselves particularly 
conspicuous at this time. They demand that 
their Government shall recognize, without de- 
lay, the Republic of France. Failing to do so, 
they threaten it with a revolution that will 
supplant the monarchy and aristocracy that 
now rule Great Britain, At a meeting of up- 
ward of fifty thousand citizens, held in Palace 
Yard, London, the other day, one of the speak- 
ers significantly remarked that if “Mr. Glad- 
stone did not recognize the French Republic 
to-day, he would find himself compelled to 
recognize the Republic of England to-morrow.” 
Another was in favor of forming an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with France, while a 
third was for “compelling Prussia to make 
compensation for the Injuries inflicted upon 
France.” 








THe Rarip GROWTH OF THE WeEsT.—Forty 
years ago Detroit contained but 2,222 inhabit- 
ants; it now has 80,000. Thirty-three years 
ago, when Michigan was admitted into the 
Union, it had less than 200,000 inhabitants ; 
now it has almost 1,000,000. Forty years ago, 
in all that region between Flint and Mackinaw, 
there were but twenty-eight whises, where to- 
day are settled over 240,000. This is in peo- 
ple. Its wealth of forest, soil, magnificent 
mineral deposits and commercial position are 
not so easily stated. 








THE Ick Crop.—A letter from the Maine ice- 
harvestirg localities says that extensive prepa- 
rations are making there to largely exceed the 
“cut” of last winter. That was disposed of at 
such enormous prices that several people inter- 
ested have become rich ; yet, of the crop 2,500 
tons remain in the ice-houses, This winter the 
speculators there will harvest at least 500,000 
tons. If all the arrangements now contempla- 
ted are carried out, ice will be held at low fig- 
ures next summer—at least we hope so. 








WHEN, HOW, WHERE AND ON 
WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP? 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


No. Il, 


THERE is great anxiety expressed by many 
as to the method of their life—what to eat, 
what to drink, how to dress themselves, the 
exercise they should take, respecting their 
amusements. In short, every detail of life is 
submitted to a scrutiny, in order that the most 
salubrious may be selected, which shall make 
life happy and enduring. But of one-third, at 
Jeast, of the twenty-four hours they take very 
little regard. How to sleep, when to sleep, 
where to sleep—these are all summed up in 
one demand, Give me something soft to sleep 
upon, and in summer something cool on which 
to repose. 


WHEN SHALL WE SLEEP ?— THE HOURS OF 
SLEEP. 

Great stress is made by certain persons re- 
specting the portion of the twenty-four hours that 
shall be devoted to sleep. Many have an idea 
that those immediatély following the setting of 
the sun are the most healthy, and some even 
have a kind of adage running in their minds to 
the effect that an hour before midnight is worth 
two after that witching epoch. They derive, 
too, a sort of imaginary logical reason in their 
support from the fact that most birds and ani- 
mals sleep from sunset to sunrise. They forget 
that they are compelled to choose this time, as 
they can do nothing else ; had they vision capa- 
ble of seeing at all hours, it is very possible 
that they would not select those hours so ex- 
clusively as they do now by compulsion. As it 
is, many of these animals, as those of the cat 
kind, who are able to see equally well by day 
and by night, seem rather to prefer the night 
for almost all their various avocations. 

A great number of the nations of the world 
“turn night into day,” and with no apparent 
detriment to their health, or deterioration of 
the race. All the fashionable world of Europe, 
and the better classes generally, begin the day 
long after the sun has arisen, and end it by the 
light of Dian’s lamp. Laborers and mechanics, 
who require a good light for their occupations, 
are compelled to work between suns; while the 
man of letters prefers the quiet of night and 
the “ midnight oil ” to marshal his forces. 

So far as health is concegned, we may each 
make our own judgments upon the following 
facts : The thermometric and hydrometric con- 
ditions ef the airare more conducive to health 
and vigor when influenced by the revivifying 
light of the sun. This is not felt for several 
hours after its rising, as its beams are not suf- 
ficiently powerful to dry up the dews and drive 
away the pestilential vapors, and for any out- 
of-door employment, there are no hours more 
noxious than those immediately after sunrise. 
On the other hand, the genial influence of the 
day-god remains for several hours after the 
light has de its effects—warmth and 
dryness—-lasting for quite a prolonged period © 
afterward, as variously determined by the rind, 
the season, and other accompanying influences. 

In former times the light was an important 
consideration, as the feeble candle tried the 
strength of the eyes; but improved means of 
illumination have rendered this a matter of less 








importance for the scholar, the seamstress, 
and laborers of this description. 
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The warmth of the house at night, in the 
winter season, as compared with its discom- 
fort in the early morning, is another reason 
for choosing the quiet of night, instead of the 
distracting bustle of day, for all studious em- 
ployments. 

As, formerly, people supposed that they must 
derive benefit from nauseous barks and detest- 
able bitters and puckery acids—the viler-tast- 
ing and more disgusting, the better—so the 
fact, “‘to get up with the lark,” and shiver 
and shake, was deemed most meritorious, 
merely because it required such an effort of 
will, and was contrary to the desires of nature 
—that poor nature, we were taught never 
was to have its own way in anything. 

Among the miseries and horrors of young 
life is, they are made to get up and take a walk 
for health—Heaven save the mark !—before 
breakfast. I sincerely hope the pest that or- 
ders this refinement of cruelty may be com- 
pelled to ride for two hours after sunset, for a 
year, in Central Park. I know he'll have fever 
and ague in three weeks’ time, and not get 
over it permanently until five years have passed 
away while he has slept in his bed like a 
Christian, and until Seeent hours and breakfast 
have enabled him to commence the day pro- 
perly. 

WHERE SHALL WE SLEEP? 


Those dwelling in cities have generally little 
choice, the houses being so constructed that 
all the apartments are equally salubrious, but 
those living in the country have a greater 
choice. The room should be elevated above 
the ground. There isa great tendency to mi- 
asmatic disease everywhere in the country— 
not always manifesting itself by intermittents, 
but equally as surely by typhus and various 
slow and exhausting fevers. To avoid this, the 
bedroom should be elevated from the ground. 
In fact, there should be no rooms without a 
cellar underneath. Itis far better to sleep in 
the second story than on the ground-floor— 
especially if the cellar is filled with fruit and 
vegetables, as it usually is in winter. 

Wherever the bedroom is, in city or country, 
on the first floor or third, it should be visited 
freely by the sun. Houses covered with the 
shade of trees, so as to be with never a visit 
from the full rays of the sun to thoroughly 
dry, and heat, and aerate — way through the roof 
and sides, affecting every nook and corner—are 
more or less unhealthy, according as these are 
more or less fully affected. It may be hot in 
summer to roasting, and cold in winter to 
freezing, under the roof of a country-house, 
but it is healthy, and children who spend their 
youthful days, or rather their nights, there, 
will probably grow up healthy and free from 
cachexy. 

Trundle-beds—low beds, almost or quite on 
the floor—are unhealthy. The worst portions 
of the air go either to the top of the room— 
carried thither by the heat which they may 
contain—or, if cold, will fall to the floor by 
their weight, as carbonic acid gas—the principal 
ingredient—and foul air are heavier than the 
more nutritious elements of ordinary breathing 
air. 

One of the reasons why so many children 
die in closely-packed tenement-houses is, that 
80 many sleep in a single room, and the little 
ones are placed in their beds‘ on the floor, and 
have the carbonic acid gas from the stove and 
from the breaths of all the tenants of the room, 
and this, continued night after night, sows the 
seeds of death. This mortality is greatly di- 
minished since the Board of Health has pro- 
hibited all cellar and underground residences 
for any class of people. Till this was done the 
children had also the impure air settling from 
the whole street, and the damp from the ground 
immediately under their floors. 


WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 


Want and privation will enable one to sleep 
on the cold earth, wrapped in a blanket for 
warmth, with the head pillowed on a stone, but 
as we find ourselves bettered in condition, we 
seek for a softer bed. The emigrant finds 
straw and leaves, and, after a little time, fea- 
thers, enough for acouch. As he increases’ in 
wealth and ease, he but exercises more care in 
selecting his straw and feathers, and perhaps 
taking corn-husks. Straw and husks are 


healthy enough, but too hard and uncomforta-. 


ble to be pleasant. Feathers are too soft and 
enervating in their effects. They induce a de- 
bilitating action of the skin, and are exhaust- 
ing and very objectionable for the young. More 
especially they havé a markedly bad effect upon 
children. Feather pillows are especially inju- 
rious for teething children, They naturally 
have a great rush of blood to the head, which 
is augmented by the anti-radiating nature -of 
the feather, and convulsions and other brain 
difficulties are liable to ensue therefrom. 

The stimulation accompanying puberty re- 
ceives an injurious excitation from the heat 
of feathers. 

Hair mattresses have been, till quite recently, 
the best beds and pillows made. Hair does 
not allow such an accumulation of heat, with 
its exhausting results, as feathers. This is not 
desirable for the old, who have no extra vigor, 
and to whom softness and heat are necessary. 
A hair mattress, upon the steel-spring bed, 
combines the highest delights of sleeping with 
the most perfect salubrity, for healthy adults 
not beyond the medium age, and more partic- 
ularly in warm weather. The hair acting asa 
rapid conductor of the animal caloric, the body 
is cooled and rested at the same time. In fact 
this radiation is so great that one cannot keep 
sufficiently warm in a cold winter room with 
any amount of covering over him, unless this 
radiation is arrested by a wool blanket under 
the sheet and over the mattress, or a feather-bed 
or wool mattress under it. Unfortunately, 
these beds are very expensive when made of 
the best material, breed moths and harbor ver- 
min, and, when poor, are offensive to the smell, 
hard and knotty, and soon worn out; and 








therefore we are glad to find a substitute of a 
most delightful character, cheap, soft, salu- 
brious, in sponge, kept pliable and springy by 
glycerine. It is entirely free from the objec- 
tions just alluded to, somewhat less of a radi- 
ator of heat than hair, molding itself more to 
the shape of the person, and in every respect a 
most delightful bed. For winter, and more 
particularly for the aged and those who like a 
luxurious bed, the sponge is preferable even 
to hair, while for children who kick off the 
clothes and lie exposed a great part of the 
time, it is especially useful. Its introduction 
into general use forms an era in luxury, s0 
rarely combined with health. 

India-rubber beds, filled with air or water, 
have never been introduced into general use, 
and probably never will, as they are too liable 
to be injured, and even a prick with a pin will 
seriously affect their utility. They are of great 
value in certain cases of illness, where it is 
desirable for the pressure to be radiated over 
a large surface, rather than to be made upon 
any projecting portion, and also where the 
least jar is to be avoided. The water-beds 
have the same objection of radiating the heat 
already alluded to. 

But better than all beds, a good digestion 
and a quiet conscience make sleep the sweetest 
and most easily obtained. Without these, 
though pillowed on down and fanned by most 
delicious breezes, sleep will flee away and the 
morning light will find one little refreshed. 








JANAUSCHEK IN ENGLISH 
DRAMA. 


For it is not in the Shakesperean tragedy 
that this lady made her first debut upon the 
American stage, and employed the English 
tongue. She first appeared in Mr. Daly’s ver- 
sion of ‘* Deborah ;” but it has been reserved 
for her in Lady Macbeth to make an impression 
upon the audience attracted by the novelty of 
a foreign lady’s appearance as a translator of 
the Bard of Avon in his own language. 

Undeniably, her success was a great one, 
and we have at the present day few actresses 
on the American and English stage who can be 
paralleled with her, in her grandly rough inten- 
sity, and the superbly true energy which char- 
acterizes her embodiment of the wife of the 
Scottish usurper. Indeed, it is singular at the 
present moment to see two German actresses— 
the one in her own language and the other in 
a stranger tongue—holding the first places 
upon the boards of the metropolis of America. 
Yet scarcely had Seebach made her wonderful 
success, and leapt at an instant into a position 
which is rarely won histrionically by a foreign 
actress, than another one audaciously steps 
forward to perform in English a part which has 
been consecrated dramatically by the genius 
of Siddons and Mrs. Kemble, as the grandest 
upon our own stage. We say “ audaciously ” 
because Mlle. Janauschek had not given more 
than twelve short months of study to the new 
tongue she essayed. But audacious as the 
attempt has been, its success is as signal an one, 
and no artist who has yet appeared in another 
language than her or his own, on the histrionic 
boards, has so marvelously conquered its diffi- 
culties and made them completely subservient 
to his or her triumph. 

Seldom has the grand if coarse ambition 
of Lady Macbeth found so powerful a transla- 
tion as she gave it; and for its weird beauty, 
we know nothing at the present day which 
is superior to her sleep-walking scene. This 
developed a mastery on her part over the more 
subtle characteristics of the réle, which was 
scarcely to have been anticipated. We can un- 
derstand that in the broader lines with which a 
character is drawn in, Mile. Janauschek should 
compel a vital portraiture. But in the more 
delicate shadowings which detail its meaning, 
we might not irrationally have been prepared 
to accept a degree of failure. That this is not 
the case, argues well both for the study and 
genius of the artist. But her genius we have 
already recognized, and it is therefore with a 
thorough candor that we point to her study, as 
a thing which commends itself to the attention 
of every ambitious aspirant for histrionic re- 


nown. 

This lady had already won every honor which 
a native German or a foreign public could be- 
stow in the German language. 

She had won these in that language, although 
it was not originally her own. 

Naturally enough, we might have believed 
that she would have been contented with the 
eminence she had gained—that she would not 
have abandoned a year of her life, and a year 
of hard and unremitting study, simply to grap- 
ple with the chance of failure. 

That she has done this argues well both for 
her brave nerve and self-confidence. 

That she has done so successfully only affords 
another proof that we are*the keenest nation 
to appreciate the pluck and resolution which 
are demanded from the artist who indulges in 
such an ambition. In proportion to the diffi- 
culty do we appreciate the result. We close 
our ears against those slight errors of intona- 
tion, which must be unavoidable in any debu- 
tante or debutant in a foreign tongue, and we 
recognize only the genius and the determina- 
tion which make her one of the most progres- 
sive artists in a strange language who has ever 
appeared before the New York public. 

When we say this we say all which is neces- 
sary to be said respecting one who, two years 
since, won so lofty a position in the esteem of 
the critical public—a position which she has so 
decidedly improved by the success of an effort 
in which her failure might nbt irrationally have 
been anticipated. Neither was her success in 
any degree heightened by the insufliciency of her 
support, as, save Locke’s music in the tragedy, 
the whole of it was well or acceptably rendered. 
This, which might have sheltered its inefficien- 
cies in a mere theatre, under the ordinary char- 
acter of its choral exhibitions in an Academy of 
Music became simply execrable. 






PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Burning of Mouzon by the Prussians. 

During the progress of the battle of Mouzon, which 
was one of the disastrous engagements which marked 
McMahon’s desperate attempts to join Bazaine, shut 
up in Metz by Prince Charles, the shells from the bat- 
teries of the Crown-Prince set fire to the adjacent vil- 
lage of Mouzon, which was soon involved in a genera! 
conflagration, that continued long into the night, 
illuminating the horizon with a lurid glare, and soon 
reduced the town to ashes. Mouzon was a small 
manufacturing village in Northern France, and con- 
tained a population of a few hundred souls. These 
and other acts have done much to embitter the people 
against the Prussians. 


Arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at the 
Prussian Camp. 


On that eventful day in the history of France when 
the entire army of MacMahon, the gallant soldier and 
able general, laid down their arms, and consented to 
& disgraceful capitulation, alike insulting to the men 
who had fought so nobly and so well, and to the spirit 
and traditions of the French people, a barouche, 
drawn by four horses, proceeded at a rapid rate, ac- 
companied on either side by two mounted uhlans, 
and followed at a distance by a company of cavalry, 
toward the Prussian camp, which lay at some dis- 
tance from the town, and was situated on a level 
plain, through which a brook wended its way slowly, 
supplying the water for the camp. The barouche 
contained Napoleon, who was being taken as a pris- 
oner to the tent of the King of Prussia, who advanced 
a few paces, accompanied by several staff officers, to 
meet his illustrious captive. Napoleon was sent in a 
special train to Wilhelmshohe, the country-seat of the 
Electors of Hanover, where he has since remained, 
treated with truly royal consideration. 


Return of Wounded French Soldiers from 
Sedan. 


When tle news of the capture of MacMahon’s army 
and the capitulation of the Emperor Napoleon at Se- 
dan reached Paris, it raised a thrill of indignation 
which soon subsided into universal and unfeigned 
sorrow when they learned the enormous cdds against 
which the gallant marshal had struggled, and the ter- 
rible sacrifice of life which the obstinate resistance 
of the French entailed upon them. By-and-by the 
stragglers came in by twos and threes, then in squads; 
and finally a regiment, broken and shattered, its ranks 
reduced to half the original number, the men pale and 
worn, many of them in rags, many wounded, and 
needing kind nursing and the care and attention of a 
home. They had managed to impress a few wagons 
on the way, and in these the wounded had been care- 
fully placed. It was pitiful to note the yearning ex- 
pression of these poor fellows’ faces as they searched 
among the crowd for some familiar face. 


French Prisoners of War. 


The Germans, on adjusting the terms of the capit- 
ulation at Sedan of the army of Marshal McMahon, 
lost no time in preparing their prisoners, those of 
them that were unwounded, for the march through 
the Vosges and thence across the Rhine into the heart 
of Germany, where they are now, and well-cared for, 
waiting for exchange or the return of peace. In- 
deed, hardly had the smoke of the battle dissipated 
in the surrounding air, while yet the dead lay where 
they fell in the “fierce rage of the battle,’’ when long 
and sad lines of men, many of them in rags, were 
marched in the night, and in the midst of a terrific 
rain-storm, toward the Prussian border. Many stories 
are told in the European papers of the fatigues the 
conquered were compelled to face, not, however, 
forced upon them by their victors, but in consequence 
of the difficulties that grew out of the large numbers 
that had surrendered. When the soldiers of France 
entered the German territory they were no longer 
regarded as prisoners of war. Every care was taken 
of them, They were properly fed, clothed, and 
housed—in fine, treated rather as friends and neigh- 
bors than as enemies, The engraving represents the 
French prisoners on the march in the night succeeding 
the battle of Sedan. 


Gardes Mobiles Arriving in Paris. 


When General Trochu was made Governor of Paris, 
he at once issued an order calling upon all Gardes Mo- 
biles, and others who were obliged to serve in the army 
in the departments around Paris, to rally to the de- 
fense of the city. The call was promptly obeyed, and 
it is estimated that not less than three hundred thou- 
sand Gardes Mobiles, volunteers, and Francs-tireurs 
were assembled within the city from the issuing of the 
order to the completion of the Prussian cordon around 
the place. The promptness with which this order was 
obeyed, when many might have avoided it very easily, 
shows more clearly than words could express it the 
spirit of enthusiasm and patriotic devotion which 
pervades and animates all classes of society, from the 
wealthiest banker down to the poorest gamin that 
ever cut antics in the streets of Paris. The Gardes 
Mobiles belong to the regular army, although not bear- 
ing arms except in an emergency like the present. 
They are, however, obliged to serve three or four 
years in the regular army. It is an institution similar 
to the Prussian Landwehr. Our illustration repre- 
sents a body of these troops marching through the 
streets of Paris. They are mostly from the adjoining 
departments. They are all men between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty. 


The Capture of Rome. — 


The city of Rome, as our readers are aware, was 
entered by the Italian troops on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, they having stormed the walls, at the Villa Bona- 
parte and at the Gate of San Giovanni, compelling 
the foreign troops in the Papal service to surrender. 
Before making an attack on the ancient city, the com- 
mander of the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel, General 
Cardorna, occupied all the towns in the Roman States, 
thus circumscribing the authority of the Pope, as a 
temporal prince, to the capital. Until the Supreme 
Pontiff interfered, General Baron Genzler, a German 
Officer in command of the city, held his ground with 
great doggedness, and would, perhaps, have made 
the capture of the defenses a much more serious 
affair than Cardorna would have cared for, notwith- 
standing he had under his command five divisions, 
with ten thousand menineach. The artillery of the 
Italians, which opened about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing—accompanied with sharp interchanges of bullets, 
with loss of life on both sides—was mainly directed 
against the walls. The cannonading was continued 
until about ten a.mM., when, as our engravings illus- 
trate, breaches were made in the walls, and the divi- 
sions at once forced their way into the city through 





them with little further fighting. The whole number 
killed on the Italian side was bus oty-one, incluc 





ing three officers, and one hundred and seventeen 
wounded, of whom five were officers. Of the Papal 
Zouaves, six were reported killed, and twenty or 
thirty wounded. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Avserr and Gounod have arrived in London. 
Waaner’s new ppere. “ Brannhilde,” has 

just been produced at Munich. 


Apeuina Partt has gone to England for a 
a we. It was getting a little warmish in 


Mixnte Hauck is singing the part of Zer- 
lina, in Mozart’s “Don Juan,” at the Vienna Opera 
House. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa will pass the winter in 
London, returning to America with an epera troupe 


+ next spring. 


Mapame Axsont has been compelled to 
leave her residence in the Champs Elysees, Paris, 
owing to the siege. 

Mrs. Heten Muzzy, an actress for over forty 

ears, died in Washington, D.C., of heart disease, on 
fhe 13th of October. 


Dan Bryant has left the halls of minstrelsy 
and taken up Irish comedy. He will shortly appear in 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Ir is stated the management of the Gaiety 
Theatre, London, contemplate mounting a dramatized 
version of *‘ Pickwick.”’ 


Dvurrine his recent engagement in Chicago, 
Edwin Booth gave his representation of King Lear for 
the first time in ten years. 


Mrs. James A. Oates’s burlesque and comic 
opera troupe have met with great success at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Albany, N. Y. 


Mus. Nizsson’s concerts in Philadelphia 
have been wonderfully successfal, and the Quaker 
critics are loud in her praise. 


Mr. AnprEw Hatuipay is engaged drama- 


tizing the “Old Curiosity Shop,” by special permis- 
sion of the late Charles Dickens. 


Joun S. CiarKe was at Roberts’s Opers 
House, Hartford, Conn., last week, appearing a 
round of his favorite characters, 


Joun Brovenam’s play of “ Minnie’s Luck ” 
was produced at the Academy of Music, Cleveland, 0., 
last week, on the engagement of Leona Cavender. 


On the 31st of October Mrs. Lander will com- 
mence an engagement at the Fourteenth Street The- 
pari i York. “Elizabeth” is scored for the open- 


Miss Ciara Lovursa Kerioce was warmly 
welcomed by a multitude of friends on the occasion 
¥ oe. -_ grand concert at the Academy of Music, 

ew Yor 


Art the California Theatre, San Francisco, 
Mr. F. 8S. Chanfrau has drawn crowded audiences. 
His Kit, in the “ Arkansas Traveler,’”’ has proven one 
of his best hits. 

Durine the past week, Mr. and Mrs. Har: 
Watkins, in the patriotic drama of “ Trodden Down,” 
—_ audiences at the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre, P’ elphia, 

Ar the Grand Opera House, New York, 
“Le Petite Faust’? was presented on the first three 
nights of last week, and the ‘‘Grand Duchesse de 
Gerolstein”’ the remaining. 


On October 24th, a burletta, entitled 
‘“‘Nymphs of the Caribbean _— is to be brought 
out at the Globe Theatre, New York. This house is 
devoted to the variety b ess. 


On Monday last the English Opere Troupe 
gave their first opera of the season at Niblo’s Theatre, 
New York. The audience was large, as it always is 
when “ Martha ”’ is brought out. 


Art Lina Edwin’s Theatre, New York, a 
capital burlesque, called ‘‘ Law-son-amble-ah |” was 
on the boards last week. Stuart Robson and Harry 
Jackson elicited hearty applause. 


Tur Lydia Thompson Trompe commenced, 
on October 17, an engagement at Wood’s Museum, 
New York, the house where Miss Thompson made her 
first bow to an American audience. 


Miss Marrior, who appesred about a year 
at Wood’s Museum, New York, in Shakespearean 
racters, is playing with success in Belfast. Her 

Lady Macbeth is especially commended, 


Tue “'Ticket-of-Leave Man” was brought 
out at the National Theatre, Washington, D.C., b: . 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence. The piece was 
mounted, and the characters well sustained. 


Mariz SEEBACH aj peared in “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’’ for the firs e in this country at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York, October 20th, 
and the occasion proved-one of her greatest triumphs. 


Exma ©. La Jeunesse, the Albany vocalist, 
is having a great success in Italy, she has re- 
ceived a diploma of hono membership of the 
Italian A emy of Art, with the name of prima 


Tue experiment of furnishing first-class 
m at prices within the reach of all, at Music 
Hall, Bo m, is an established success. The house 
has crowded, and the musical selections of the 
most popular style. 


Mute. J. ARAUSOMRE'S yoacoees in English 
drama, at the Acad ‘usic, New Y is well- 
maarited. She has hard to RS ng our lan- 

and we are glad that the public recognize h 

h dramatic talents. 


Prixce Ponratowski, the _ accomplished 
amateur composer and singer, is among the victims 
U refuso ihe aad necoaty of caring elieioea 

u nD 0! a liv 
by giving instructions m ainging, 

T'ue Misses Celestine, Clara, and Blanche, 
sisters of the lamented Gottschalk, gave the 
py 4 aseries of concerts in New York on Pieme 

tober, their being composed 
favorite wor late brother. 

Tue Sunday evening sacred concerts, which 
were so successful at the Grand House, New 
York, last spring, were revived on 16th, when the 


French and the full orchestra united in ren- 
seca ead culldate tole Oy, atte aitedas ae 


Tue success that has attended the introduc- 
tion of “‘ Wee Willie Winkie ’’ at the Clympic Theatre, 
New York, has been un great. George L. Fox 
seems to more humorous with 
audiences crowd the theatre seem to catch the 
jolly contagion. 

_An interesting and valuable relic of the 
greatest actor who ret 9 péesnes the Britten, -~- is 
now m oO 5 

asl of an autique chair of 
carved, bo! 
vid 
panel itself 
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THE MESSENGER. 
I HEARD the brown bee in the clover-field hum- 


m 
And these were the words he was whispering 
low 
** Listen,” "he said, ‘for thy lover is coming— 
I saw him pass by where the red lilies grow. 
I was down on the lea, where the first bud un- 
closes, 
Watching the red leaf unrolling for me, 
And I saw him pass by with a bouquet of roses, 
And knew he had gathered the garland for 


thee. 
And ‘Ho, ho?! laughed the starling, ‘ our 
bonnie-eyed darling 
Knows not that her lover is coming—does 
she? 


“T turned from the bird, in contempt at her 
chatter— 
She is such a gossip, an’ that I detest— 
And I said, ‘If she knuws, vr knows not, it 
don’t matter ; 
And, ma’am, I advise you to go to your nest. 
There are things that we all would be better 
for leaving 
And letting alone, and this gossip is wrong.’ 
Then I flew straight to you, for I knew you 
were grieving, 
And wondering why your love tarried so 


ong. 
Now, don’t think I listen, but I saw the tears 
glisten, 
And heard you this morning break down in 
your song. 


“And I said, ‘I will fly to the bonnie-eyed 
maiden, 
And tell her her lover is nearing her side— 
That I saw him go by, and the whole air was 
laden 
With the breath of the roses he plucked for 
his bride. 
I trust you will never accuse me of prying, 
But know that I meant to do all for the 
best.” 
And the bee flew away, and my heart ceased 
its sighing, 
And fluttered and beat like a bird in the 
nest ; 
And my raven-tressed lover came up through 
the clover, 
And kissed the glad face that he drew to his 
breast. 


“T, JOHN PARSONS.” 


I, JoHN Parsons, ferryman, B—— River, Little 
Barton, Yorkshire, haven’t lived fifty-eight years 
{on the world without making up my mind to 
something. And what I’ve come tois this : for 
@ merry, easy, careless life, try a ferry. In fine 
weather, sir, it’s unexceptionally jolly ; when 
it’s wet, with a thick coat and a little tobacco, 
so long as the damp doesn’t make for your 
joints, you can easily keep up your spirits. As 
for seeing the world comfortably from where 
‘you stand, why, sir, there’s nothing like it. I 
take them over slowly and not too many ata 
time, so that Ican put my finger on each one 
when I see them again, and know “ that’s you.” 
It’s astonishing the number of faces I’ve seen be- 
tween the two banks of the river. When I 
think of it, I shut my eyes and say to myself, 
“Multiply it by ten, by a hundred, by thousands, 
by millions, and there you’ve the size of the 
world as neatly set before you as possible, John 
Parsons.” I tell you, sir, when the thought 
comes across me after a market day, it’s al- 
most too much for my mind. 

Of an evening I generally have the river to 
myself. We keep as still as possible, partly be- 
cause I get drowsy, and partly because I don’t 
like to remind the creatures unpleasantly that 
I’m the only man there. The birds often hop 
down on the seat beside me, but I never move 
or make aremark ; and I’ve no doubt they take 
it kindly on their part, poor things. On moon- 
light nights the river,-with its white water- 
lilies, is a perfect show. I make bold to say 
there isn’t a sight to equal it in all England, nor 
on any of the continents—no, nor.at the Exhibi- 
tion. : 

The chimney you see through the trees be- 
longs to Mrs. Beresford’s room at the Hall. It 
hasn’t smoked since she died. Mr. Beresford 
forbade it. I don’t see much of the Hall, ex- 
cep} when it goes once a fortnight to market at 
Barton Common, three-quarters of a mile 
straight through the wood, and then turn to 
your left. The Rectory crosses much oftener, 
Stand just where you are and put your head to 
one side, and you'll observe a red-tiled house— 
that’s it. 

Little Miss Eleanor used to run down from 
the Hall with her dolls, and beg me to lift her 
into the boat and tell herastory. I had only 
two stories I could tell; one was ‘“‘Tom the 
Tavern-keeper and his Daughter Jane,” and the 
other, “‘Margery the Tramp,” She liked the 
first and whenever I came to “So little 
Jane straightway put the shilling in her pocket 
and ran away home,” she clapped her hands 
and begged to hear it over again. But one day, 
just as I was Ing to begin,” ‘John Parsons,” 
said she, dra’ erself up, ‘* nurse says you’re 
@ vulgar man, and tell vulgar stories, and I’m 
not to listen to them again. They aren’t fit for 
& little lady like me.” 

On Sundays, Miss. Eleanor came down with- 
out her dolls. I used to tuck her white frock 
round her, that she might not dirty it, and give 
her my coat to sit upon. She was always full 
of hews: what sash she wore at church, and 
how Master Hugh made faces at her. Then she 
would grow suddenly serious. ‘Shall I tell 
you about the book I’ve been reading, John 
Parsons ?” she said. ‘It’s a Sunday book.” 

And she bent forward with her chin on her 
hand, and ST oe at me. I remember 
what_she said, for word. ? 

“ There’s a river, John Parsons,” she began, 
“like this river, only it’s called the River of 
Death. And there on that bank ”—she pointed 








to it with her little hand—“ there’s a valley so 
dark that it’s called the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. But,” she added solemply, shaking 
her head, “there’s no ferry to take you across 
—no ferryman like John Parsons to row you 
over to the other sice.” 

By degrees Miss Eleanor came less frequently. 
I missed her dreadfully, and looked out for her 
dress through the trees. 

‘* Mrs, Parker,” said I one day to the lady’s- 
maid—she was a hard woman to speak to—‘‘is 
your young lady ill, that she never comes down 
to the ferry ?” 

“John Parsons,” answered she, sharply, 
“vou’re a fool. Do you think it likely that 
Miss Eleanor will be allowed to talk to the 
ferryman? What manners and education 
would she gain by it, do you suppose? You 
forget the difference of station.” 

«So, ma’am,” said I, ‘*I mustn’t hope to see 
Miss Eleanor again ?” 

‘‘ Why,” answered she, “I don’t say she 
won't run down on a holiday to shake hands 
with you. But it was only yesterday her papa 
punished her for crying about it, and was very 
angry with me for allowing her to come so 
often.” 

“John Parsons,” said I to myself, as soon as 
Mrs. Parker’s long skirt had disappeared, ‘‘ you 
are a fool, and there’s no doubt of it. It wasn’t 
your place to love little Miss Eleanor. You did 
forget the difference of station.” 

I tried my best not to watch for her ; but for 
all that I felt I had lost her, and it was a great 
losstome. Every now and then I heard of her 
through the servants. She had a new govern- 
ess, and was looking rather pale; Master 
Hugh from the Rectory rode with her; she 
was going to school. The next news was, she 
was gone. The difference of station was a 
hard thing to bear, for she never came down 
to bid me good-by. 

Three months after I was smoking my pipe 
with Jim Slaughters, when I heard her merry 
laugh, and there she stood on the bank. She 
had grown a little, and her frock was longer ; 
but her blue eyes were just the same, and her 
voice as sweet. 

“T couldn’t help running to see you, John 
Parsons,” she said ; ‘‘ but I mustn’t stay. Hadn’t 
we pleasant days together? Little Jane will 
always come into my head when I’m doing my 
sums. I’ve forgotten the bit after ‘a pint of 
beer for dad, please.’ Some day, I'll beg papa 
to let me come down to hearit. Good-by, dear 
John Parsons.” 

*“*Good-by, Miss Eleanor,” said I, and she was 
gone. Presently her face peeped out from 
among the bushes. ‘‘When I’m grown up,” 
she said, raising her voice, and’ may do just 
as I please, nobody shall prevent me from com- 
ing down to the ferry.” 

Her words made me happy for days, and 
weeks, and months. I went over them and 
over them. After that she and Mr. Beresford 
left for foreign parts, and the Hall was shut up. 
It was years before they returned. I was told 
I would not recognize Miss Eleanor, she had 
grown into such a beautiful young lady. It set 
me puzzling what the difference could be that 
would prevent me knowing her. 

On one hot afternoon, when the flies were 
dreadful, down comes Master Hugh, and signed 
to me to take him over. He looked paler than 
usual, and leaned his elbow on his knee, and 
his head on his hand, and kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground. Suddenly he caught sight of 
the rose in his buttonhole, and seizing it he 
tore it to pieces, and threw it into the water. 
When we reached the other side, he sprang out 
of the boat without a ‘‘ Good-morning, John 
Parsons ;” so I saw there was something wrong. 
As I watched him through the trees I was star- 
tled by Miss Eleanor’s voice. 

“Take me across, quick, John Parsons— 
quick !” 

There she stood, but not the same Miss 
Eleahor—some one quite different. When I 
looked into her eyes I could not understand 
them. She had got beyond myreach. I could 
scarcely get her to keep still a moment in the 
boat, 

“Do you see him, John Parsons ?” she asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘Is it long since he passed ?” 

‘* Not ten minutes, miss,” said I. 

I lifted her out, and she ran as fast as she 
could along the path, catching her dress in the 
bushes, I think I heard her call as I sat in my 
boat, 

‘“*God help you, Miss Eleanor,” said I, “ for I 
can’t,” and I thought it would be no imperti- 
nence to ask Him to interfere. It was not 
twenty minutes before she returned, looking 
pale and sad. When she reached the water’s 
edge she sank down in the long grass, and, in 
ed of the difference of station, burst out 
with— 

“Oh, John Parsons! I’ve sent him away, and 
I shall never, never, never see him again !” 

I was all in a tremble. . 

“ And why, Miss Eleanor ?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask me why,” said she, quickly. ‘I 
daren’t ask myself why. It’s just that which 
makes it unendurable.” 

She was silent, and I wassilent also, watching 
her crouching on the ground. It was dreadful 
to see her unhappy. Her face was pitifully 
bg nag she raised it. 

ase, John Parsons,” she said, slowly 
“take me back.” * : 

So I lifted her carefully, as I used to do, into 
the boat ; folded her white dress round her, as 
I used to do, not to dirty it, and placed my coat 
on the seat. All the time I was wishing I could 
-not only take her back to the Hall, but back 

h the years to the happy days that were 

gone. As I helped her out of the boat, ‘ Do 

ou think, miss,” said I, “you're able to get 
ome alone ?” 

“If I can’t,” answered she, wearily, “I must 
learn ; for I'll always be alone now, John Par- 
sons,” 

The same evening Mrs. Parker came down all 
in a flurry. 

‘It’s the last time I'll do it,” she said, “ for 





it’s as much as; my place is worth; but Miss 





Eleanor begged and prayed so hard, that I 
really couldn’t refuse her. Do you-see this, 
John Parsons?” And she handed me a note, 
“Tf you want Miss Eleanor to have a wink of 
sleep to-night, go quickly to Barton Common 
and give it to Master Hugh. He’ll be at The 
Eagle or Golden Heart. He leaves to-morrow 
morning, so it must be delivered to-night. How 
soon can you start ?” 

I whistled before I answered her. 

“You see that man behind the palings, 
ma’am ?” said I. “ That’s Jim. When he comes 
within earshot I’m off.” 

‘‘ You needn’t bring the answer to the Hall,” 
continued Mrs. Parker, with a wink, ‘I'll tell 
Miss Eleanor it’s all right.” 

I started, leaving Jim in the boat, and in half 
an hour reached Barton Common. The Golden 
Heart was an old place, surrounded by green. 

‘Mr. Hugh Charters,” I was told, ‘first 
floor, turn to the left, No. 28.” 

When I knocked at the door I scarcely re- 
cognized his voice. He was leaning against the 
mantelpiece with his back to me, and he did 
not turn round. I waited quietly. Presently 
he seemed to feel there was some one besides 
himself in the rocm. 

‘““Why, John Parsons!” exclaimed he, sur- 
prised, “ what do you want with me?” 

I came forward and handed him the note. 

‘From the Hall, sir,” said I. 

He stepped to the window with it, for the 
room was very dark, and held it close up to his 
eyes. Suddenly hts face changed, and turning 
quickly, he threw the letter at my feet un- 
opened. 

“Take it back!” he said, angrily. “I will 
not receive it.” 

I was too astonished to do anything but 
stare. Master Hugh was generally so gentle. 

‘‘Do you hear me ?” he thundered. 

I stooped to pick it up. 

‘And Miss Eleanor,” faltered I, “if she 
asks——” 

He crossed the room and stood erect before 
me. The lamp in the passage lighted his face, 
and his eyes flashed. 

‘Tell her,” he said, slowly, ‘that I receive 
no such notes.” 

So saying, he thrust me out of the room, 
and slammed the door behind me. I went 
down the stairs, along the common, through 
the wood, allina maze. When I reached the 
ferry, I peered into the dark trees to see if 
Miss Eleanor was there. For the first time in 
my life I wished I might not catch a glimpse of 
her dress; for the first time I heartily hoped 
she would not come, The letter lay in my 
pocket like a dead weight. 

All the next day I was in fear of her, but she 
never appeared. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
passed, apd I did not see her. At length I 
heard she was ill, and had not left her bed 
since Saturday; that Mr. Beresford was in a 
great way, and had sent to Hartley for a doctor. 
The same evening I was startled by a message 
that I was wanted at the Hall, and must go up 
immediately. It was the first time in my life I 
had ever been wanted there. 

I went at once, without even changing my 
coat, At the foot of the stairs Mr. Beresford 
met me. He looked quite kindly at me. 

“Take off your boots, John Parsons,” he 
said, “‘and go very quietly up to Miss Beres- 
ford’s room. She wants to speak to you.” 

I did not at first know who he meant by Miss 
Beresford. My gray worsted stockings looked 
very shabby as my feet sank in the soft-carpeted 
steps. On the first landing there was a room 
full of flowers. All round I saw pillars, and 
pictures, and glass, so unlike my ferry. Every- 
thing reminded me of the awful difference of 
station. Mrs. Parker was quite right when she 
said I was not fit company for Miss Eleanor— 
Miss Beresford, I mean. But when I went 
into her room I forgot everything, looking at 
her face. She put out her hand to me at once. 

‘Oh, John Parsons,” she said, “I’m so glad 
it’s you! I’ve been longing to see you. Did 
you give him the letter ?” 

“Yes, miss,” I answered ; and I could not 
help being afraid lest it should straightway 
start out of my pocket, and show itself. 

‘‘ Tell me,” said Miss Eleanor, bending eagerly 
forward, and fixing her great eyes upon me, 
‘what did he say? When he took it, what did 
he say ?” 

“Good Lord of heaven!” said I to myself, 
‘* how’s a man to keep from telling a lie, when 
he won’t tell the truth ?” 

‘Tell me,” continued Miss Eleanor in the 
same tone, ‘‘when he read it, what did he 
say? You saw his face. Did he kiss it? 
Didn't he once whisper, ‘ Poor Eleanor’ ?” 

‘Gracious Lord of heaven!” repeated I to 
myself, ‘‘how’s a man to keep from telling a 
lie, when he can’t tell the truth ?” 

Her eyes seemed to Jook me through and 
through. I was afraid of them. 

“Why don’t you speak, John Parsons?” 
asked she at last. 

“Miss Eleanor,” said I, put to it, “‘the room 
was very dark, for attendance isn’t good at The 
Golden Heart. It would have needed cat’s 
eyes to have made out the biggest print ; but I 
placed the letter into Master Hugh’s hands, I 


“can say that.” 


_ Miss Eleanor fell back on the pillow, with a 
dreadfully disappointed face. 

“Then, John Parsons,” she whispered, “ you 
mean you've nothing to tell me—no news to 
give me—no comfort—not a word ?” 

The big tears that trembled in her eyes 
rolled over, one by one. As I watched them 
running slowly down her cheeks, it needed all 
the courage I possessed in me to say ‘ No.” 
And I don’t believe, John Parsons, were you at 

time in like circumstances, however much 
to it, you could have said “ No” again. 

She turned her head to the wall, and lay 
quite still, I heard a little sob. en she 
stretched out her hand. 

“Thank you, John Parsons,” she said; 
“thatlldo. You may go.” 

So I left the room, and passing down the 


grand staircase, forgot my shabby coat and 


gray worsted stockings. The difference of sta- 
tion did not strike me the same as when I went 
up. The letter in my pocket thumped against 
my heart like a crime. Some way or other I 
was determined to get rid of it, 

I heard from the butler that Master Hugh 
had gone, and was not expected home for 
months. When I asked where, he said, “ To 
the Pyramids.” But that did not help me 
much, 

It was a bold thing to do—I resolved to write 
to him and send him Miss Eleanor’s letter. I 
couldn’t have slept with it in the house. I was 
not sure that the post would take my letter at 
all, still less sure that Master Hugh would read 
it. Ihad not held a pen in my hand since I 
covered the page of a copybook with ‘ Perse- 
verance” at Barton school, so I found it did 
not come natural to me to write. The pen 
wanted to go one way, and I another, and the 
ink seemed to quarrel with us both. Neither 
did the spelling come anyway natural. When 
I had put down the words, they didn’t look at 
all what I meant. After five copies—and it 
was very hot work—I got one pretty tolerable, 
It was this: 


‘Mister Hugh, i John Parsons Ferryman Bar- 
ton and yours Umbly, ope you'll receve this 
without displesure. i couldn’t Face Miss Elea- 
nor agen with It in my poket, I couldn’t say 
what you saide tome. No, sir not with Them 
eyes. ‘ Plese, don’t send It back to me. Miss 
Eleanor asks alwais for you. Exqeuse the lib- 
ertie Agen Umbly yours, I John Parsons.” 


I took it to the post-office myself. The Di- 
rectory, I knew, was the place to look for ad- 
dresses; but that, along with the Pyramids, 
was beyond me. So I just wrote * Mister Hugh 
Charters,” and handed it over to the postmas- 
ter, who was a friend, I having ferried him 
across since he wore buttons. 

For months I heard nothing, and could only 
trust in the two post-offices at Barton and at 
the Pyramids. Miss Eleanor recovered slowly, 
and went for a change of air to an aunt in 
Scotland. Before she left, she sent me a woolen 
comforter and a note. In it she said she 
had made it herself, to keep my throat warm 
in eold weather. Fancy her thinking of my 
throat—me, a ferryman! I always wore it— 
mild and chilly, dry and damp days. When I 
tied it round my neck of a morning, I thought 
of her; and when I undid it at night, again I 
thought of her; and very generally through 
the day I thought of her. The months creep 
on at a ferry about as fast as they do elsewhere, 
and at last Master Hugh came home. I saw 
him several times, but he did not mention the 
letter, nor did I; for I was rather uneasy about 
the three-syllabled words. He seemed to have 
forgotten Miss Eleanor altogether, for he never 
spoke of her. 

One day I found his book in the damp grass, 
where he had left it all night. It belonged to 
the Hall, for there was an ‘E, B.” on the first 
page. Beside it lay a small glove. I picked it 
up. It was Miss Eleanor’s. I showed them 
both to Master Hugh when he came down later 
in the day. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘Mr. Beresford is to be back 
on Thursday. Shall I take them up to the Hall 
to-day, and give them to the butler ?” ' 

“No,” said he, quickly, and I thought his 
tone strange. ‘Leave them with me; I wil 
take charge of them.” 

About a week afterward, I was dozing in the 
boat, with my coat over my head, being well- 
nigh driven crazy with the files, and Master 
Hugh stretched under the elm tree reading, 
when I heard him start suddenly to his feet, [{ 
looked up. There stood Miss Eleanor on the 
opposite bank, with her hat full of flowers. 
She looked straight across at him, and then 
grew veryred. The river was not so wide that 
they could not hear each other speak across it. 

“It’s a long time,” said she, ‘since I have 
seen you, Mr. Charters.” ' 

‘A long time, Miss Beresford,” said he. 

I stared from one to the other. Bless me! 
Was it possible? They had furgot each other’s 
names. 

“So long,” said she presently, playing nerv- 
ously with the flowers—‘so long, that I can 
scarcely believe there is only the river between 

” 


“Tf it is so,” returned he, “the river has 
widened strangely since we last met. Certain 
words, like certain June days, are difficult to 
be forgotten.” 

Miss Eleanor’s face flushed, and she turned 
quickly away. 

“And,” she added, in a low voice, ‘ difficult 
to be forgiven.” Then, after a few moments’ 
silence, she asked, ‘‘ But are they too difficult 
to be forgiven ?” 

Master Hugh had torn the leaf he held in his 
hand in small pieces, and tossed the last frag- 
ment into the stream. His eyes were down. 
Miss Eleanor half turned. 

“Do you say,” repeated she, slowly, ‘“ they 
are too difficult to be forgiven ?” 

“T wish,” answered Master Hugh, raising his 
voice—“ I wish it was half as easy to forget as 
to forgive, Miss Beresford ; the word is utterly 
inappropriate.” 

I could stand itnolonger. ‘Bless my soul !” 
said I to myself, ‘‘what’s got into them? I 
didn’t believe it possible. They've forgotten 
each other’s names !” 

“Why,” cried I, all of a sudden, interfering 
in a shockingly bold manner, “ why—Master 
Hugh! and Miss Eleanor !” 

She turned at the words, and gave him such 
a look—iike a prayer! Even her hands 
seemed to pray. Master Hugh stepped for- 
ward to the edge of the water. 

“Take me across—quick, John Parsons— 
quick !” said — at once. 

“No,” said Miss Eleanor, in a low voice. 
“Take me, John Parsons—me first.” 





“Your pardon, Master Hugh,” said I, making 
for the bank, “but you know, sir, ladies come 
| first, and Miss Eleanor first of all.” 

en we reached the other side, he took 
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both her hands. I was glad to see I hadn’t re- 
minded them for nothing. 

‘Qh, Eleanor,” said he, earnestly, “is it 
really you? And not even the river between 
us?” 

‘“‘No, Hugh,” whispered she. 
the river between us.” 

‘‘ Bless my soul!” said I again to myself, for 
I could not see the drift of it. But they 
seemed to understand each other very- well, 
and did not look at all puzzled, as I was. 
Judging by eyes—and there’s nothing like eyes 
to judge from—it was all right ; more right, 
indeed, than it had been for months. Miss 
Eleanor’s eyes did sparkle so ! 

‘¢ God bless ’em !” said I, as I sat in my boat 
and watched them go into the wood together. 
“ And again, God bless ’em !” 

Then I took to thinking, with my pipe and 
the flies ; but whenever I got into the middle 
of a good thought, began dozing and forgot 
the end. It was a long time before they re- 
turned, 

‘All right,” said I to myself, “judging by 
eyes. Perfectly right—couldn’t be righter.” 

And I gave a low whistle, for by that time I 
had come to the end of the matter. 

‘“*Wish us joy!” said Miss Eleanor, merrily. 
‘John Parsons, you must wish me joy !” 

‘Always did, Miss Eleanor,” I answered. 
‘“‘Can’t recollect the time'that I didn’t.” 

“ But,” answered she, laughing, “‘ you must 
wish me more joy now—much more !” 

I stopped to take the pipe out of my mouth, 
and shook my head. 

‘*Couldn’t, Miss Eleanor,” said I. 
would be impossible.” 

“Then,” said Master Hugh, ““what do you 
say to me? Can’t you spare me any good 
wishes ?” 

“Sir,” said I, “I don’t see what use they 
would be, seeing that you’ve got the very best 
that’s to be had by wishing.” 

“And thanks to you, John Parsons!” said 
they both—“ all thanks to you! Without you, 
the river would always have been between us.” 

Just think of that! Bless my soul, sir! that 
night I don’t believe you could have found a 
happier man in all England than I, John Par- 
sons, ferryman. 


“Not even 


“ That 








FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF GEN- 
ERAL ROBERT EDWARD* LEE, 
AT LEXINGTON, VA. 


THE funeral of the great Confederate chief, 
Robert Edward Lee, which took place in the 
little village of Lexington, in the Valley of 
Virginia, on Saturday, October 15th, was ac- 
companied with imposing ceremonies and ex- 
travagant demonstrations of grief. Delegations 
from the Richmond Common Council and the 
Legislature of Virginia arrived the Friday even- 
ing previous, to take part in the procession the 
day following. The various hotels, churches, 
public buildings, and the Gazette office, were 
draped in mourning. All the flags were draped 
in mourning and raised at half-mast. Bells 
were tolled and minute-guns fired during the 
moving of the procession, which formed into 
line at eleven o’clock, headed by Professor 
White, of Washington College, Chief Marshal, 
aided by twenty assistant marshals, in front of 
the deceased chieftain’s private residence, 
which was thronged with personal friends and 
relatives, among them a number of ladies, 
whose tears bore mute testimony to the elo- 
quence of their grief. 

The coffin which contained the honored re- 
mains was decorated profusely with immortelles 
and garlands of flowers—the last tribute of re- 
spect from the ladies of Lexington to one they 
loved and esteemed. 

The procession moved down Washington 
street and up Jefferson street to Franklin Hall, 
thence to Main street, where it was joined in 
front of the hotel by the dignitaries of the State 
of Virginia, and other representative bodies in 
their order, and by the organized body of the 
citizens in front of the Court House. The pro- 
cession then moved by the road to the Virginia 
Military Institute, where it was joined by visit- 
ors, and the faculty and cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute in their respective places. 
The cortege was closed by the students of 
Washington College as a guard of honor, and 
then moved up through the institute and col- 
lege grounds to the chapel. (A good idea of 
this scene may.be obtained by reference to the 
large page engraving which accompanies this 
number.) Here the column halted, and the 
cadets of the Institute and those of Washing- 
ton College marched through the college chapel, 
passed the remains, and drew up in two bodies 
on the south side of the chapel. 

The obsequies were imposing. The burial 
Service of the Episcopal Church was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Pendleton. No sermon was 
preached, it having been the desire of General 
Lee that there should be none. 

After the funeral services in the chapel, the 

dy was borne to the vault prepared for its 
Teception, and the communion services were 
Tead by the chaplain from the bank on the 
Southern side of the chapel in front of the 
Vault. The cortege then passed through the 
library in double file to where General Lee is 
entombed, and took a last look at.the remains, 
which repose for the present in a brick vault 
built under the floor of the college chapel, and 
the ceremonies were concluded. The marble 
slab which covers it bears this simple inscrip- 
tion upon its face : 








* In various encyclopedias the deceased is called 
Robert Edmund Lee. The faculty of the college of 
Which he was president were under the impression 
that the second name was correctly given, but in con- 
Versation with Mrs. R. E. Lee about the inscription 
that should be cut in the marble slab that was to be 
Placed over the tomb in the library, she stated that 

name was Robert Hdward, The mistake as to 
the proper spelling of the second name probably origi- 
nated in the newspaper press. 
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On our front page will be found an illustra- 
tration of the scene which took place in the 
chapel prior to the Jowering of the remains in 
the tomb beneath forever. All pressed for- 
ward, men, women and children, to take one 
last, long look at the face—that face which had 
been to them as a pillar of fire by night, and 
a cloud by day, during the long, weary days of 
the rebellion—and then retired, fearing to stay 
longer, lest their self-possession should give 
way. 

The name of the college has been changed 
to that of Washington-Lee College by the 
faculty at a formal sitting, by which name it 
will henceforth be known. 

The gloomy faces, the comparative silence, 
the badges and emblems of mourning that 
everywhere met the eye, and the noiseless, 
strict decorum which was observed, told how 
universal and deep were the love and venera- 
tion of the people for the illustrious dead. 
Every one uniformly and religiously wore the 
emblematic crape, even to the women and chil- 
dren, who were crowding to the college chapel 
with wreaths of flowers fringed with mourning. 
All sorrowfully and religiously paid their last 
tributes of respect and affection to the great 
dead, and none there were who did not feel a 
just pride in the sad offices. 








THE CAMP IN THE CHAMP DE 
MARS. 


THE following description of what a corre- 
spondent saw in the Champ de Mars will be 
interesting: There were probably eight or ten 
thousand men under canvas theré. They con- 
sisted almost entirely of young lads, utterly un- 
disciplined, and undergoing the earlier stages 
of recruit drill. Their clothing had but lately 
been issued to them, and they wore it as yet 
awkwardly. Among them were reinforcements 
belonging to the 8th, 10th, 14th, 35th, 38th, 
46th, 68th, 88th, and 97th Regiments of the 
Line—those of each corps occupying their spe- 
cified portion of the general camp, the men be- 
ing drilled in front of their own regimental 
tents. The form of the general camp was de- 
termined by that of the Champ itself, its front 
facing the Seine. Two wide streets extended 
direct from front to rear, the tentes d’abri being 
arranged in double rows on each side, one row 
opening to the flank, and the other inward, but 
by no means regularly or neatly pitched. There 
was certainly some slight attempt at order, but 
evidently of a poor kind ; tents of various sizes, 
some capable of containing only two men, 
others of accommodating six, were placed in- 
differently. Altogether, the impression con- 
veyed by the appearance of the camp was that 
it looked like a cross between that of a 
series of sepoy regiments and one of itine- 
rant gipsies. In each tent was a good quantity 
of straw, on which the occupants slept at night. 
At the entrance such of the soldiers as were not 
at drill were occupied in cleaning their sword- 
bayonets and Chassepot rifles, for none of their 
other equipments looked as if they were meant 
to be cleaned or had ever undergone that pro- 
cess. 








THE EARTHQUAKE. 


On Thursday, the 20th inst., at about 11:20 
A. M., an earthquake manifested itself in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, as it also did, 
with more or less force, throughout the New 
England, the Middle and the Western States 
and Canadas; but, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, without proving productive of injury to 
person or property. In the city of New York 
the earth vibrated rapidly. South of the City 
Hall the shock was not particularly noticed, 
while north of Chambers street it was, at many 
points—in the Sixth Ward especially—quite 
perceptible, the oscillations being so rapid as 
to stop, in several instances, the pendulums of 
clocks hung up in buildings. In our own es- 
tablishment the perturbations were exceedingly 
violent. The chandelier in Mr. Leslie’s private 
office, where at the time several gentlemen 
were engaged in transacting business, began to 
tremble, the pendent crystals thereto vibrating 
rapidly for several moments, giving out a clear, 
musical sound, as if they had been gently and 
simultaneously touched with x rod. While the 
crystals were chiming and the chandelier it- 
self swinging to and fro, a vibratory motion 


was felt throughout the building, which rapidly ' 


increased, and became so intensified that those 
employed on the different floors were greatly 
alarmed, and, fully persuaded that the super- 
structure was about to fall, ran, some upon 
the roof of an adjoining building, and others 
pell-mell down the stairway to the street, 
where, hatless and coatless, they stood, the 
rain falling slightly, expecting every moment 
to see the tall and spacious structure crumble 
into a vast mass of debris at their feet. Up to 
this time no one had the slightest suspicion that 
New York had been visited by an earthwave. 
When, however, the same peculiar vibratory 
sensation was experienced in other and distant 
parts of the city, it occurred to all that the 
strange experiences, the rocking to and fro of 
buildings, and the oscillatory movements of 
clocks and light articles of furniture, were 
caused by a visitor as strange as, had it been a 
little more violent, it would have proved terri- 
ble to thousands of the inhabitants. While the 
buildings on Pearl Street, near Elm, were thus 
visited, the tower of the New York Lead Com. 
pany—a superstructure of about two hundred 
feet altitude—was seen to sway backward and 
forward several times, the distance of the per- 
turbation at the thereof not less 
than two feet. her on, in a northeast- 
erly direction, the same vibratory movement 





was experienced. A number of houses in 
Division street were made to tremble, and a 
tenement-bouse in East Broadway (No. 114) 
was visited by six shocks, each so heavy 
that tables and chairs were thrown about the 
rooms, and a woman standing near a window 
in an upper story would have been pitched into 
the street and dashed to pieces had she not in- 
stinctively seized the sill and held firmly to it 
until she was assisted from her dangerous posi- 
tion. A man in the same building was thrown 
upon the floor. Shocks were sensibly felt in 
tenement-houses in streets adjoining Chatham 
square. A house on the corner of Division and 
Catherine streets was cracked entirely down 
the side, gaping open almost an inch, and 
glasses and bottles were thrown from the side- 
board and broken at the restaurant No. 15 East 
Broadway. The vibrations extended from Chat- 
ham square to Bleecker street, and thence to- 
ward the East river. The sensation was inva- 
riably described as similar to that of dizziness 
or congestion of the brain. Many incidents 
might be named as having occurred iu the 
upper districts of the city; but as they would 
not prove of interest to our readers, being mere 
repetitions of stories of alarm in houses crowded 
with working-people or tenants, we omit men- 
tioning them. At Lord & Taylor’s, on Grand 
street, two shocks were felt, each of about ten 
seconds’ duration. On the fourth floor, in the 
rear, where the women were at work, consid- 
erable excitement was occasioned. One wo- 
man, in her confusion, ran to a window, and 
jumped a distance of about ten feet to the 
roof of an adjoining shed, receiving, however, 
no serious injury. Another woman fainted 
four times in succession, No si... was felt on 
the first or second stories, but on the third men 
were unable to write, and some were unable to 
stand. One gentleman, who had been making 
a purchase, and was waiting for his change, ran 
from the third floor to the street, and would not 
re-enter the building. The clock hanging on 
the wall in the rear building was stopped at 
exactly 11:12. 

In the public school on Fourteenth street, 
near Second avenue, there were twelve hun- 
dred children. The scenes in the different 
class-rooms were pitiful. Children were 
screaming and rushing to and fro in the 
wildest manner ; but in a very short time the 
whole number, teachers and pupils, were 
marched out of the school-building into the 
street. Our engraving represents the scholars 
in Grammar School No. 19, also situated on 
East Fourteenth street, passing down the grand 
stairway to the vestibule, and thence into the 
street. The alarm was not so severe among 
the children as at the first-named school, but 
they barely escaped a serious panic. The prin- 
cipal, who was seated at his desk in the boys’ 
department at the time, perceiving that the 
house was shaking, at once ordered the children 
to leave, which they did without ceremony. 
A messenger was at the same time sent to the 
girls’ department, requesting the principal to 
dismiss the girls at once. They went into the 
street without any idea of the cause of their 
dismissal, leaving cloaks and hats behind. 








THE CROWN-PRINCE OF PRUSSIA 
AT WOERTH. 


AFTER the battle near Weissenburg on the 
4th of August, Where the French were beaten 
by the Germans, the Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
in command ofthe victorious army, followed the 
retreating Frenchmen till near Woerth, where 
MacMahon’s army joined the fugitives and of- 
fered battle to the Germans. This battle com- 
menced early in the morning of the 6th of 
August, and lasted until night, when the 
French retired in great confusion. Mac- 
Mahon’s loss on this and the following day is 
estimated to be about twenty thousand, killed 
and wounded, while the Germans lost only four 
thousand men. The Crown-Prince of Prussia 
was in command of the German army at Woerth. 
Our illustration on page 120 shows him and his 
staff directing the pursuit by cavalry of the re- 
treating Frenchmen. 








THE GERMAN FAIR. 


On the evening of Monday, 17th inst., the 
German residents in this city and klyn, 
through a commitice of management previously 
selected, opened a grand fair, the proceeds 
from which are to be devoted to the relief of 
the wounded and suffering within the German 
lines. The éxposition from the commencement 
was expected would be a great su and 
such it has proved—even beyond the maak san- 
guine expectations of its friends. Before ,the 
doors were opened to the public more than six 
thousand season tickets had been sold and up- 
ward of two thousand five hundred single ones 
disposed of, making the receipts from this source 
alone $13,000. 

The scene on the opening night was one of 
exceeding beauty and gayety. The entrance to 
the hall was rendered bright as day by a double 
row of gas jets, while inside the building all 
was life, gayety, and brightness. The dense 
crowd of well-dressed men and women, 
music of the fine orchestra, and the tem 
dispiay of knick-knacks upon tables peer | 
ret ~~ bee fair es roa of Germany, contri- 

a! © up a whole which, for 
it would be difficult to lg? omg J 
were present represented the wealthiest Ger- 
man families of the metropolis, and the number 
of Americans also present was remarked. At 
half-past eight o’clock Dr. J. Roesing, Consul- 
General of the North German Confederation, 
accompanied by the members of the commitee 
of eee ascended the and 
after thanking the American residents of this 
city for the aid they had extended to the Ger- 
man element, declared the fair formally opened. 
He then introduced William Cullen who 
was received with marked applause. Mr. Bryant 
addressed the assemblage in words as forcible as 


' they were rhetorically arranged, in which he 


deplored the ——- of the ae ae 
France and Prussia, trusted, for humanity’s 
sake, that it would soon be brought to a close. 
Dr. Kracowitzer then delivered an address in 
German, after which the combined chorus of the 
Liederkranz and Arion sang “ My Fatherland.” 
The bazar, which is very prettily arranged and 
assiduously attended by German nye Sager 
beauty will favorably compare with of 
the daughters of any other people, has been 
liberally patronized, and will probably realize 
before it is finally closed, on the 29th inst., up- 
ward of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
very worthy object its originators have in view— 
the relief of the wounded in battle, and of the 
sick and distressed within the boundaries of the 
Fatherland. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Aut the Paris fashion papers have supended 
publication. 

Awenrican flags are now largely manufac- 
tured in Paris, 

Tre chills and burglars are devastating 
Americus, Ga. 

Tus Royal artillery of India has a new 
reguiation cork helmet. 

A national library is being built at Salva- 
dor, in Central America. 

Cativorni1A has recently imported 5,000 
chestnut trees from Japan. 

A LittLe boy was recently sent by express 
from Boston to Pittsburgh. 

A New Hampsuire man burned his woods 
up, smoking a coon in a tree. 

Tey have had only one case of yellow 
fever this year at Houston, Tex. 

Commerce in the West Indies is paralyzed 
on account of the European war. 

Nrar_y every city of Europe has a char+ 
itable ‘‘ home for consumptives.”’ 

A coat in Danbury, Conn., has been taken 
up and impounded for kidnapping. 

CHROMO-PRINTING is said to have been prac- 
ticed in China one thousand years ago. 

A WHALE about sixty feet long was recently 
captured off Gloucester and sent to Boston. 


A DRUNKEN husband at Chicago choked his 
=" death the other night while in delirium tre- 
me ° 


Tue benevolent order of “Sons of Malta” 
is flourishing in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 


A Prusstan hussar officer has sent home an 
goons | of the battle of Sedan, written in ancient 


Tue Erie Railroad extension, from Buffalo 
to Suspension Bridge, will be finished by the middle 
of November. 

A MOvEMENT is on foot in Louisiana to in- 
duce white farm laborers to emigrate into that State 
from Canada. 

A Fortunate lady, now a resident of Lee 
County, Il., has fallen heir to an estate in Scotland 
worth $2,500,000. 

Bavaria has sent to the army a battery of 
new wmitrailleuses of Bavarian invention. It fires 
350 bullets per minute. 

Tue school-fund apportioned to each county 
in Indiana, for the present month, amounts in the 
aggregate to $315,344, 89. 

Farmers in the neighborhood of Bi plore 
Pa., the woods usually full o e 
this Pia The deer are fat. _ 

Tue word caterpillar was spelled seventeen 
ee ee teachers at a recent examina- 
tion in County, Me. 


A socrery has been o ized at Baltimore 
for the protection of wild fow] on the rivers of Mary- 
land from wholesale slaughter. 

Pe hasdred | Chinene are to, he alfed 4 
be employed as Set taearewe ; 

Ir is proposed to erect a a hotel in 

: 000 
Easton, Pa., on gs large scale, $45, ving already 


Gavenat boys who had been sent Seath by 
Geetitate condition st New Orleans, 


Passencers and baggage from iew Orleans 
to Houten, Tex., So eet twenty-five 


Honpreps of acres of cabbages in Penn- 

ayivanis have been eaten up by a new worm hatched 
the eggs of the yellow butterfly. 

in the treasury 


Or the 3,000 employes in 
Serena a 
A COLORED planter at Hurricane Landing, 
Miss., has taken $500 prize for the best bale of 
long stapled cotton delivered at New Orleans. 
Tue neat thing in dog robes this season is 
to have the monogram in gilt the blanket. A 
dog without a monogram is of no account. 
\. A MARRIAGE took, place recently in a town 
enobscot County, mw parties which were 
aged respectively seventy-six and seventy-eight 
Tur Coplay post-office in Lehigh County, 


been changed five times within the year, 

betireen that point and \stemtown, N pton 

pit we hs tege at weak a te 

wo 

tae he had tiered from $1 to $100 while con- 
fined in the prison. 

Spi eg Bena ala 
port, -, have excava- 
vations, old of silver money beasing date 
Toss, and st Carolus Il. 

THE 


conan of Meckenicelargh, camber. 
of the inhabitants 8.co is ‘ 
the remarkable age 
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DEATH AND LOVE. 


We stood in the churchyard side by side ; 
There was light in the summer sky: 

“Oh, mock us not, Death!” we gayly cried. 
‘“’We have far too much life to die.” 


We heard the lark who sang to the dead, 
High ap in the gracious sky: 
‘*We'll wrestle with you, O 
said, 
“And brave you; we will not die.” 


The bells in the belfry gayly rang, 
And the wind touched and passed us by: 
‘*In life there are tears, not Death!” we 


Death !” we 


sang ; 
‘““No, Death! we will not die. 


“But there’s life in Love: O Love!” I 
sighed, 
“There is life in your deathless eye : 
Have I not hold of your hand?” I cried; 
‘You must love me too much to die.” 


The leaves at our feet are brown and red ; 
In the wind we caught a sigh : 

*“O Love and life, thou art sweet,” we said, 
And we knew not that Death was by. 


The leaves at my feet were brown and red: 
“Oh, why are you silent?” I cried ; 
“ And where is your hand, dear Love?” I 
said— 
There was no one by my side! 








THE WIFE'S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


“Mrs, HATHERLEIGH,” said Ralph, as he 
paced the stately room with a hurried step, “I 
am not come to ask for kindness from you—the 
time for that is past—I am come only to tell 
you my resolve.” . 

“T am ready to hear it,” she answered ina 
low sad tone; “‘but I tell you, before you 
speak, that you make it blindly, and you would 
do better to tell it to your mother than to me.” 

“Tt concerns you, madame,” said Ralph, 
steadily ; ‘‘therefore I make it known to you. 
All my life long you have rejected her and me; I 
am come to tell you now, that we reject you, 
and Hatherleigh. I will not receive through a 
plot an estate which is mine by inheritance. 
To-morrow I quit Coryton forever with my 
mother and Mr. Spence.” 

*¢ And has she consented to this?” said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. ‘Is she cruel, then, and unnat- 
ural to the last ?” 

Ralph could ill bear this. 

“1 think you might respect my mother’s 
grief,” he retorted. ‘‘ And as for cruelty, who 
has been so cruel as you, Mrs. Hatherleigh ?” 

“T am alone, sir,” she returned, and her fair 
worn face flushed. ‘‘ My husband and my son 
are dead ; you can say what you will.” 

Ralph grew pale now, and throwing himself 
into a chair, he leant his forehead on his hand 
and remained a moment silent. When he 
looked up, it was easy to see he had nerved him- 
self to utter words that tore his heart open. 

“JT have no wish to insult my father’s 
mother,” he said; “but you have given mea 
bitter right to complain of yourcruelty. In my 
loneliness and bitterness—for I own I had grown 
bitter—I found one whom I thought an angel, 
and I loved her. Mrs. Hatherleigh, this is the 
wrong you have done me, that out of all the 
world you chose this girl, whom I loved, for 
your favorite. Mrs. Hatherleigh, was there no 
other lady among the beautiful and the noble 
whom you reckon as your friends, whom you 
might have chosen to play this sad part? 
Could you fix on no other hand but the onel 
loved to stabme? Stop! I have not done yet. I 
own that Ethel Dalton is too pure and noble to 
be made the passive instrument of your pride 
and hatred. The loveliness of her nature is 
not all destroyed by the spell of fortune, or 
the temptation of rank you have put before 
her. But in this is the greatest wrong of all, 
that she feels her position of despoiler so 
acutely, that she has sacrificed herself to do 
me a poor justice. Not loving me, she has put 
her hand in mine and left me. But I would 
rather accept an offering made to Moloch than 
I would take Hatherleigh in such a way as this. 
And you were never so cruel as when you in- 
duced the woman I love to insult me by giving 
me her hand merely to endow me with her for- 
tane.” 

He ceased, with his head still bent upon his 
hands, and bis lips trembling. Except once, 
Mrs. Hatherleigh had not attempted to inter- 
rupt him, though she listened with her face 
paling to the hue of marble. 

“Not loving you, I think you said,” she ob- 
served after a moment’s silence. ‘ You are 
hard of belief indeed.” 

“T do not deny it,” he answered. “A man 
less embittered, more generous-hearted than I, 
might not be so distrustful. He might even 
have borne to see the woman he had chosen 
from all others made the instrument to despoil 
and injure him, without feeling the wrong as I 
feel it.” 

“The wrong exists only in your own mind,” 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh. ‘Ethel has been gen- 
erous throughout.” 

“Too generous,” he reto scornfully ; 
“and so eager to think meanly of me, that she 
could believe me willing to accept Hatherleigh 
and—her contempt.” 

“What can I do to make peace?” cried 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, clasping her hands tightly 


together. 
“Nothing,” said Ralph, proudly. ‘You have 
succeeded now in fulfilling the conditions of 


my grandfather’s will, at the cost of my happi- 
ness, and the sacrifice of a generous woman’s 
do what you choose now; give 
to her whose heart you have 


life. W 
Hathe 





marred’; but do not think, and do not let her 
think, that I will touch the gift. As for the 
rest, if there is anything the law will let me 
do to free her from the dreadful sacrifice she has 
made, tell her I will do it.” 

“You are mad, sir !” cried Mrs. Hatherleigh ; 
‘mad and ungrateful !” 

Ralph’s pride could ill brook this. 

“Mad,” he said, “because I would willingly 
free an unhappy lady from a marriage hateful 
to her—a marriage into which she was en- 
trapped by your plots ; and ungrateful, because 
I will not accept from the daughter of Lewis 
Hartrow the inheritance of my fathers.” 

“ Stay your words!” ex¢lhimed Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, mournfully. ‘Sealed as my lips are by 
my promise to Ethel, I dare not let you go on, 
lest your repentance should be too bitter.” 

“*T shall never repent of what is right,” he 
answered. “If Ethel’s own words are true, 
and she became my wife merely to restore to 
me my inheritance, then this home, once so 
dear, would seem to me like one of those offer- 
ings which had passed through the fire. It is 
bought with a life. I cannot touch it. And if 
she has married me for greed, to enrich herself, 
or to enable you to endow her with this ancient 
dwelling-place of an ancient race, I should 
equally resolve never to make a claim on her. 
Either way, I am bound to set her free, if I can, 
from a tie which is either a dreadful self-sacri- 
fice, or worse still, a sacrifice to Mammon.” 

** And suppose it is neither ?” sald Mrs. Hath- 
erleigh, steadily. ‘‘ Suppose it is a marriage of 
inclination, entered into of her own free will ?” 

“Perhaps you mean those words kindly,” 
said Ralph, flushing painfully, *‘but they are 
not kind. You cannot undo by a single suppo- 
sition the doubt you have implanted between 
us. Ethel Dalton refused me just before my 
grandfather died, and I have had no reason to 
think that her heart has changed toward me 
since then. Doubtless she loves the man whom 
you intended her to marry.” 

‘*She refused him three years ago,” said Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, dryly. 

“ And she went to London with him and his 
mother on the very day she so unhappily gave 
her hand to me,” rejoined Ralph, growing white. 

“She has gone to tend Lewis Hartrow,” said 
Mrs. Hatherleigh. ‘She has taken lodgings 
near the prison, and she is there with Mr. Dal- 
ton. She did but travel to town with the Cory- 
tons.” 

“May I ask how you know this?” asked 
Ralph. 

‘*From Ethel herself,” she replied. ° 

There was a moment’s silence; then Ralph, 
by an evident effort, spoke again. 

‘*Tt matters little,” he said. ‘‘This marriage 
is none the less a dishonor to me, and a wrong 
toher. Mrs. Hatherleigh, if you wish really to 
undo some of this misery, you will explain what 
happened to change my father’s views. You 
will tell me why, when living, he implored me 
to stand firm even against my own heart, and 
yet, when dying, he put my hand in Ethel Dal- 
ton’s.” 

‘* Have you asked this question of your mo- 
ther ?” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

“No,” he replied. “I ask it of you, Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, because I feel it was your influ- 
ence that changed him.” 

‘¢ And I cannot answer you,” she said, ‘‘ while 
your mother lives.” 

This reply, and the feeling, long growing on 
him, that he was enveloped by a wall of mys- 
tery, behind which lay some slander touching 
his mother, roused a fire in his heart again. 

“Living or dead, no tongue shall ever utter 
a@ word to me against my mother,” he returned. 

“We are all sparing you,” said Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, wearily ; ‘you and her.” 

These words aroused Ralph’s anger as with a 
flame. He rose, and stood before her, white as 
death. 

* At least you understand, now, that we want 
nothing of you—I and my mother,” said Ralph. 
‘“‘T shall take her away from the very sight of 
this cruel roof. I leave you to all your tri- 
umph, Mrs. Hatherleigh. You have broken my 
mother’s heart—you have robbed your grand- 
son—you can enrich your favorite, the felon’s 
daughter. I bid you farewell.” 

“ Stop, young madman that you are!” cried 
the aged lady, rising also, and confronting him 
with flashing eyes. ‘“‘You are more cruel to 
yourself than to me when you use such words 
as thcse. I will do you this mercy—I will not 
repeat them.” 

But her anger hindered Ralph’s haste no 
more than a straw in his way. He turned his 
pale face toward her for one second, listening 
half courteously, falf disdainfully ; then he left 
her, and quitted Hatherleigh, as he thought, 
forever. Yet, as he strode hurriedly through 
the park, he felt sorry for his anger and his 
fierce words, and a mournful contrition came 
over his heart when he reached the wood, and 
looked down the glade where the wild rose- 
trees had scattered their autumn leaves thickly 
on the grass. 

a” * + * 

“Go away? Quit Coryton ?” said Lina, de- 
jectedly. ‘‘ No, no, Ralph. Where I have 
withered, there I will die. And my father is 
happier here than he would be elsewhere. We 
will stay in our home.” 

‘*You may, mother, but I cannot,” answered 
Ralph. ‘My position here is too humiliating, 
too bitter. I must go.” 

“But why?” asked Lina, querulously. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hatherleigh has bequeathed all she possesses to 
Ethel, and through her it will be yours.” 

‘Mother, mother!” cried Ralph, “of what 
stuff do you think Iam made that you can talk 
like this to me? Do you suppose I am so ab- 
ject that I can take possession of Hatherleigh 
through a wife who is no wife, through a mar- 
riage which was a trick and a surprise? No; 
if I claim my inheritance, it shall be h 
my own legal rights, not through the right of 
robbery given me by such a marriage as this— 
@ marriage which I fee] to be a dishonor to my- 
self, and a cruel wrong to the unhappy girl 
Ww ‘ 


“But you love her, don’t you?” interposed 
Lina, wearily. 

“What if I do? It is only one misery the 
more for me,” he cried, “‘and the hardest of all 
to bear.” 

‘“Where is the hardship ?” said Lina, rousing 
herself from her listless misery to look at him 
with a kind of wonder. “ Every one is trying 
to make you happy.” 

She said this to a blind man, who was beating 
his heart against a wall, in the thought that he 
was defending his mother, 

“And even at the worst, if you never see 
Ethel again, you'll be a rich man,” continued 
Lina, falling back again on her pillows, and hid- 
ing her wan face. ‘I’ve done my duty by you 
in helping to bring this marriage about.” 

“Mother, will you make me mad ?” he crie 
mournfully. ‘ Will you explain why you di 
this? Will you explain why was I forced, by 
the prayers of a dying father, to take a wife 
whom only a few hours before he implored me 
never to take ?” 

“* No, I can’t, I can’t,” said Lina, with a deep 
shudder ; “ don’t ask me.” 

She had grown to a very shadow in these few 
days since her husband died, and her face, in 
its covering of shawls, looked like a face in a 
dark shroud. Ralph did but glance at hera 
moment, with eyes full of deep pity and pain ; 
then he turned away quickly. 

“IT will distress you no more,” he said, *‘ but 
heaven forbid I should ever touch riches to 
which I have no right.” 

“But you have aright through your wife,” 
said Lina, and her hollow eyes tried to search 
his, but they were covered by his hand. 

“Mother, mother, can’t you see,” he cried, 
shrinkingly, “‘what dishonor it would be to 
claim Hatherleigh through any other right than 
my own? My mother and my name are more 
to me than my father’s lands ; it is better to let 
them go than to purchase shame with them.” 

“But if you have the place through Ethel, 
people will not question why it is so,” said 
Lina, and again her eyes were fixed on him 
anxiously. Her words made his nerves quiver 
as with pain. 

“Not through her,” he answered, quickly ; 
“not through a wife who has taken me in con- 
temptuous pity ; not through a weak girl, who, 
without love, has been induced by stronger 
minds to put her hand in mine, perhaps to cover 
some sin, and save the family pride from 
shame.” 

As he spoke, Ralph saw his mother’s wan face 
flush, and a look of agony and fear spring into 
her haggard eyes. 

“Don't! don’t!” she cried, painfully; ‘I 
cannot bear it.” Then with a wild glance 
around she murmured as if to her husband, 
** Ralph ! Ralpb ! say again you forgive me!” 

“ Hush, mother ! I intreat you !” expostulated 
her son. ‘ We will say no more—let it ali pass. 
Can I do anything for you? Can I make your 
pillows more comfortable ?” 

He bent over her and kissed her ; perhaps he 
left tears upon her cheek, but Lina was weep- 
ing for herself, and scarcely noted any tears but 
her own. 

* * © * * 


‘“What a meanness, what a dishonor these 
scheming women would thrust upon me!” 
thought Ralph, as he sat solitary in his room. 
“Shall I marry a girl for a day merely to get 
her money, and, Seeing her face no more, leave 
her chained to a tie she hates? How can they 
think I would take Hatherleigh through such a 
base claim? If not mine by right, it shall not 
be mine by wrong ; and least of all by wrong to 
a helpless girl, who has been a tool in the hands 
of others. They have made her play her part 
well,” 

The thought stung him, and starting up, he 
opened his window and looked out upon the 
night, The wind was blowing roughly, the rain 
falling fast, and over in the west the Tors stood 
up like black walls against a dark sky, in which 
faint flashes of lightning gleamed and vanished. 
But Ralph heeded neither wind nor rain; in 
the bewilderment of bis mind he scarcely felt 
them. 

‘““Why have they done this cruel thing? 
What does it mean?’ he said. ‘“ Of whom can 
I ask an explanation? Not of Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
my mother’s enemy ; not of my mother herself. 
And what changed my father’s mind so suddenly, 
that at his death he compelled me to accept 
conditions which, a few days before, he laid his 
commands on me never to accept? My mother 
eried out he had forgiven her.” 

Here he leant far out from the open window. 
and let the chill rain fall down upon his fevered 
face. Some dreadful thought pressing on him 
he drove away with hot hand clasped upon his 
brow. 

‘“*T have done well to renounce Hatherleigh. 
I have spoken rightly to that proud woman. 
There was no other way than this. She shail 
not justify all her pride and cruelty to my mo- 
ther by forcing me to accept a baseness which 
I will never accept—a position which would 
stamp me as a coward indeed. What! shall I 
buy Hatherleigh with my mother’s honor? No! 
I will defend it even at the loss of all happiness 
and peace. They shail not drive me to this 
baseness even for the sake of love.” 

He quailed a moment at the blankness of the 
life before him, and looked up despairingly at 
the blackening sky. 

The sound of the old church clock at Ceryton 
striking the first hour of the morning broke in 
upon his flerce meditations, and he closed his 
window against the wind and the rain, and sat 
down at his desk to write. 


* * * * * 


Just as the autumn daylight was breaking 
faintly, Lina started at the soft closing of her 
door, but seeing no one she slept again. Yet 
when she awoke in the glare of the white sun, 
she found this letter on her pillow : 


“Dear MotHeR—I would not give you the 
pain of parting, soI am gone without a fare- 





well. I intend to leaye England for two, 


or perhaps three years. I will write to 
you again on the dayI sail. You surely will 
see there is no course open to me but this. To 
remain here and yield to Mrs. Hatherleigh’s 
schemes, would be tacitly to accept as just the 
position into which she has thrust you and my- 
self, The hidden slander, beneath which we 
have lived so long, would then be outspoken, 
and your name and mine would be @ by-word, 
To take Hatherleigh on such terms would be 
simply an infamy ; therefore I renounce it at 
once and forever. A son would be vile indeed 
who could be bribed to aid his mother’s slan- 
derers, and Mrs, Hatherleigh has been most cruel 
to me in endowing the woman I love with my 
inheritance, and then making both the double 
bribe by which I was to be purchased into a 
silent acquiescence in her injustice to you.” 


Lina read thus far, and then fell back on her 
pillow with a wild scream. The dreadful 
thought which was driving Ralph into exile 
burst upon her mind for the first time, and 
filled her with horror. It was better to tell 
him the truth than to let him wander like a 
scapegoat to the wilderness with all her sins, 
real and unreal, on his head. She would call 
him back and confess the truth. It could not 
make him more wretched than he was, and it 
might make him happier. She sent messen- 
gers on every side to search for him, but 
gained no tidings ; and then, in her despair, 
she dispatched his letter to Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
and telegraphed to Mr. Dalton and Ethel. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘‘EpHrum!” exclaimed Job, stopping sud- 
denly in his walk ; ‘‘Ephrum! there it is in big 
white letters, for all the world as if they 
were carved on atombstone. And up here, 
too, among these oogly Seven Sisters, where 
the ould catamaran hisself is always trapesing 
up an’down. Well, I believe sure ’nough ’tis 
time now I thoft a little on t’ other world, when 
I see my son Ephrum’s head-stone carved out 
for im before mine.” 

“Tf you think that a bad omen, suppose you 
carve your own, Mr. Byles,” said Job’s com- 
panion, who was no other than the quiet lodger 
at the post-office. ‘‘ Here is another big piece 
of granite just the same shape as the one your 
son’s name is on.” ‘ 

“A big piece of-granite !” responded Job, 
with contempt. ‘Why, it’s one of they Seven 
Sisters, and they was here afore granite was 
made.” 

So saying, Job sat down on the heath, and 
cut his name on the stone in deep letters, con- 
templating his work at last with a sinile of sat- 
isfaction. 

“That’s better done than Ephrum’s. I can 
beat ould Nick, you see, in carving. But for 
all I've carved my name out upon a stone, I 
hope I shan’t die yet awhile.” 

“T hope not,” said the quiet man ; “ but you 
are a good age. You must speak soon, Mr. 
Byles, or perhaps that little secret you have 
promised to'tell me will never be told at all. 
And how will you meet your Judge then ?” 

“Tt ar’nt he I’m afeared on,” said Job, with a 
sort of contempt at the supposition being men- 
tioned to him ; “*’tis th’ ould fellow down be- 
low! He’s the one, I reckon, that makes us 
shake when we think about ’an.” 

Job’s religion was of an odd sort, but his 
new friend had evidently taken advantage of it 
to work upon the old trapper’s fears, excited 
lately as they had been by Captain Hather- 
leigh’s death, and the precarious condition of 
Mr. Spence. Ralph’s sudden departure also 
had greatly affected him) as he was really fond 
of the young man, and proud of having taught 
him many a wrinkle in the noble arts of slay- 
ing, fishing, trapping, and baiting. 

‘“* You are quite right,” said the quiet man, 
‘in what you say, Mr. Byles. Don’t you think 
this is a safe spot for a serious talk? Could 
you do better than clear your conscience at 
once ?” 

“ Let’s know what I shall get for it fust,” 
remarked Job, composedly. ‘‘ Conscience don’t 
trouble sound sleepers ; though, as I said afore, 
the ould catamaran does bring a bit of a quake 
across one’s mind sometimes.” 

‘“‘T have already told you what you will gain, 
and what you will escape,” said his friend. 
““Now let me tell you what you will lose by 
not speaking. To begin with: I shall find out 
the truth without your help, and get the re- 
ward myself; next, you will lose the aid and 
patronage of the Coryton family, with all your 
privileges of trapping and fishing; and, lastly, 
you will lose the satisfaction of punishing your 
rascally son, who, since he has become a gen- 
tleman, has bullied his sisters and ill-used his 
father.” ° 

“ That’s true,” said Job, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And 
I suppose, too, if I should hould my tongue, 
Mr. Ralph will never come back ?” 

“* Never,” said the man ; “‘ and your delightful 
son will enjoy the triumph of having ruined 
him. Moreover, you are keeping Lewis Hart- 
row in prison by your silence.” 

“That’s a good thing,” said Job, grinning; 
“that’s Just where a poacher should be. It 
ain’t for his sake that I’m willing to undo what’s 
done, but to please my lord and lady, that’s all. 
I may so well be dead as vex they, and have 
my liberty took away to roam the woods and 
trap varmints.” 

And now, with a heavy sigh or two, Job 
made a confession, which will be related in its 
right place. 

“What was the good,” he said, in excul- 
pation, “of a darn’d poacher being shut up 
only for a year or two? The thing was to 
get ’un out of the country altogether. 

‘But, Mr. Byles, what is a hare compared to 
a man’s life and liberty ?” 

“ When shall I be wanted up at the Hall ” 

‘Well, this is Tuesday,” replied the other. ‘I 
think I can: manage it all by Saturday. Say 
Saturday at twelve o’clock. Meanw let 
your son guess nothing.” 

‘Never fear,” returned Job, “ Will Ephrum 





be there too ?” 
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‘Certainly he will be present.” 

The old trapper chuckled silently at this. 

“T never thought to catch myson Ephrum 
in a net,” he observed with a queer look in his 
sharp eye. ‘I reckon I shall trap thic otter 
next.” 

They had just reached the river as Job said 
this, and he paused a moment on the bank 
looking down on the swollen stream. 

‘Ts the trap there ?” asked his companion, 
peering into the water.,‘‘I never saw an 
otter. I hope you'll catch the beast while Iam 
here, Mr. Byles. How big is he?” 

“If he’ve been growin’ all the years I’ve 
been artur ’un,” said Job, “I reckon he’s as 
big as a elephant which I seed once in a carry- 
van. We’ve had rain enougli of late to make 
’un grow. There isn’t a crittur in the world 
loves rain more than a otter does. Here’s 
Ephrum coming! He don’t like rain—but he’s 
growed a good deal lately, for all that ; in fact, 
he’s growed so big, that I expect it’ll do ’un 
good to be took down a inch or two; for which 
reason I’m rayther looking forward to the day 
you've fixed on.” 

By this it will be perceived that Ephraim had 
not made himself more agreeable to his fam- 
ily since his promotion to a partnership with 
Mr. Spence. 

‘Tea is ready !” he cried out, snappishly, as 
he lounged toward them through the mist. 
* Are you still otter-hunting, patriarch? Well, 
the river is big and muddy enough now to hide 
twenty traps.” 

‘** One is enough, Ephrum, my son,” observed 
the trapper, with a sly wink at his friend. 

As they neared the house the shrill voice of 
Miss Jemima and the genteel squeak of the 
piano met them in a ferocious discord, bringing 
a dismal expression to old Job’s shriveled 
countenance. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


It was a wild night when Ralph fled from his 
home ; but wild, dark and rough as it was, an- 
other was on the road before him ; for, as he 
passed Mr. Spence’s office in High street, a 
skulking figure drew away from the door, and 
disappeared in haste. 

‘* Can that be a thief?” said Ralph to himself, 
in wonder ; and instantly setting himself heart- 
ily to a swift pursuit, he overtook the flying 
figure, and seized it. 

‘Ephraim Byles !” he cried, in amazement. 

* And no other, sir,” said Byles, twisting and 
writhing in his grasp. ‘'May I ask why a gen- 
tleman can’t leave his own office without being 
assaulted ?” 

“May I ask what you were doing in the office 
at this time of night, Mr. Byles ?” 

“You may ask,” snarled Ephraim; “but 
there is no reason whyI should tell you. I 
suppose @ man may sit up all night under a 
press of work, without asking your permis- 
sion.” 

“Not when the office is my grandfather’s of- 
fice, and the papers you are examining or steal- 
ing are my grandfather’s and father’s,” said 
Ralph, firmly. . 

“Your father’s !” sneered Ephraim. 
he! Do you mean Captain Hatherleigh ? 
are no more his son than I am.” 

These insolent words brought the blood to 
Ralph’s face in a rush of fury. He seized 
Ephraim by the collar, and shook him to and 
fro like a leaf, his own anger stifling the words 
of indignation that sprung to his lips. 

“Teet me go?” gurgled Byles, indistinctly. 
‘Do you want to commit murder, like your 
father ?” 

“Speak out your meaning, villain!” cried 
Ralph, relaxing his hold, in the real fear of 
choking the miserable slanderer in his grasp. 

‘““My meaning is clear enough,” gasped 
Byles. “I repeat that you are not Captain 
Hatherleigh’s son. You are a low fellow, and 
your father is a low fellow. Oh, he is a nice 
one, is your father! You had better ask Mrs, 
Ralph for his character—she’ll tell you.” 

Pale and wretched, Ralph leaned against the 
railings by which they stood, with a momentary 
faintness at his heart; then he rallied, and 
stood up firmly. 

‘* Your vile slanders are beneath contempt,” 
he said ; “but take care how you mention my 
mother. Do but breathe her name agaia and I 
will horsewhip you to death.” 

“Will you?” retorted Byles, shrinking away 
nevertheless. ‘Two can play at that. After 
all, I am only telling you the truth—a truth 
known well enough at Hatherleigh. Ask your- 
self why they have cut you all these years. If 
you have got any common sense you Can an- 
swer the question. And you needn’t get ina 
rage with me for speaking out what everybody 
else is whispering.” 

The horrible truth of this assertion sickened 
Ralph’s very soul, and stopped the breath on 
his lips. ‘“‘ Ah! you are opening your eyes at 
last,” continued Byles, in a gloating way. ‘‘ But 
I wouldn’t advise you to open ’em too wide— 
don’t be too particular in asking who your fa- 
ther is. I doubt if an introduction would be 
very gratifying to your pride. There, I don’t 
wonder you feel it ; the very whisper of it, you 
know, drove old Mr. Spence mad.” 

** You had better cease,” said Ralph, hoarsely. 
‘¢] will hear no more from such lips as yours.” 

“You'll hear one thing more, and that is, 
that no one really means you to marry Miss 
Dalton,” retorted Ephraim, with a sudden blaze 
over his yellow face. “She knows who you 
are well enough, and I dare say she pities you 
—but marry you? no! I should think not, 
They'll get over the codicil without that.” 

In. his reckless misery Ralph felt thankful 
that the Hatherleighs had had the grace to 
keep his marriage a secret, and this wretched 
reptile at least could not taunt him and barb 
him through that sorrow. 

“J will neither hear Miss Dalton’s name nor 
my mother’s name breathed on by such breath 
as yours,” he said, striving with himself for 
calm. “For the rest, I shall place my affairs 
in the hands of an honorable firm in London, 


“He! 
You 


who will take care that all the business of the 
office is well looked to, Mr. Byles,” 

He quietly passed on with these words, but 
Ephraim marked with vicious delight that his 
face was white and sad as death. 

“TI think he is got rid of,” he said to himself, 
chuckling. ‘He looks desperate enough for 
anything—perhaps suicide, or wandering off 
into space, no one knows or cares where. It 
is a good thing he didn’t knock me down, as I 
os a he would. He might have seen this, 
then.” 

Ephraim here drew from beneath his left 
arm a little desk or box, upon which he looked 
with a smile of mingled malignity and triumph. 

*‘T wish I dared burn it,” he said, softly ; 
“but no, that’s too dangerous for me. The 
other plan is best and safest.” 

Through the silent streets of the little town, 
and up the hill, and on to the heath, and into 
the wood, Ephraim crept through the darkness, 
never seeing the stealthy shadow following him 
with a footfall more wary and silent than his 
own. In the wood he sought out a lonely spot, 
and from beneath a fagot he drew a spade, 
and dug a deep hole, thrusting the box into it 
hastily, and covering it again with earth and 
turf with a quick light hand. When all was 
done, he hid the spade again, and with his knife 
he notched a tree or two around the spot with 
a deep dent in the bark then, with a fright- 
ened look, he glanced around, listening intently. 
But the wood was still as death, and the only 
sight that shook him was a pale glimmer of 
moonlight on the grass, 

“It’s all right,” he said, half aloud; and 
beating his yellow face against the dewy leaves, 
he dashed through the thick boughs, and dis- 
appeared into the darkness, 

‘*Now, what does this mean, I wonder ?” 
ejaculated the old trapper, coming forward 
from beneath the trees, apd standing bewil- 
dered in that ghostly strip of moonlight. ‘I’m 
afeared this is the biggest wickedness my son 
Ephraim has done yet. See whatit is to be a 
gentleman! Little sins ar’n’t nothing now.” 

So saying, Job drew forth the spade from its 
hiding-place, soon possessed himself of Ephra- 
im’s treasure, and after carefully replacing the 
turf, he trudged away toward Hatherleigh with 
a@ graver twist on his old shriveled face than 
ever it had worn yet. 

Meanwhile, Ralph went on his way toward 
London, and if there had been wanting a single 
drop to his cup of bitterness, Ephraim’s insult- 
ing words had added it ; if there had lingered 
in his heart still one hesitating hope, Ephraim’s 
taunts and slanders had quenched it, and he 
was now out in the wide world alone with his 
despair, 





CHAPTER L, 


For the second time in his life Philip Dalton 
hurried to Plymouth to catch a large Australian 
steamer, which would harbor there for a few 
hours on her way to Melbourne. When she 
steamed into the Sound, and anchored within 
the Breakwater, his was the first ‘boat that 
touched her side, and in another instant he was 
on board, and had Ralph by the hand. 

‘“T have letters for you from Mrs. Hather- 
leigh, and from your wife and mother,” he said. 
“Read them in your own cabin, and then re- 
turn to me, and say what you will do.” 

Ralph was glad to be alone at the opening of 
his letters, for his agitation was too great to 
admit of a witness ; nevertheless he did not re- 
main long in his stateroom, and there was a 
great change in his haggard aspect when he 
came back to Mr. Dalton. 

“T have decided,” he said, “to go back to 
Hatherleigh with you. I am told in my letters 
that I must prepare to hear a history that will 
pain me ; but I can bear to hear anything, so 
that the horrible slander of Ephraim Byles is 
refuted.” 

‘Tt will be refuted point-blank,” returned 
Mr. Dalton. ‘Mrs. Hatherleigh has assured me 
of this, although she had no time to explain 
more. I am as ignorant as you of the history 
you are about to hear. Let us start at once.” 
Ralph did not object ; but as his luggage was 
being brought on deck, he said to Mr. Dalton, a 
little stiffly : 

“T consider it my bounden duty to return 
and hear this explanation, since my mother 
wishes it, especially as Mrs, Hatherleigh owes 
it both to her and to me to clear up the past, 
You can scarcely understand how bitter she 
has made all the years of my life at Coryton.” 
‘¢T can both understand and see it,” answered 
Mr. Dalton, with a slight smile. 

Ralph colored a little at this. 

“ Caste is an ugly idol,” he said; “but it has 
nearly as many votaries in England as in India. 
I was made a pariah, and my mind and heart 
have suffered in the process. I don’t deny it.” 

“There is one person in the world, Mr. Hath- 
erleigh,” observed Philip, ‘‘who understands 
you, having been a pariah herself, and who 
makes allowances for the morbid bitterness of 
your spirit.” : 

‘You mean Ethel,” said Ralph, with a deep 
flush on his face. “I am bewildered when I 
think of her. How can I believe she loves 
me?” 

‘‘She loves you too well,” returned Philip, 
sharply. ‘‘What but love could suffer your 
arrogance? I need not tell you, Mr. Hather- 
leigh, that my consent would never have been 
gained to her marriage with you. Mrs. Hather- 
leigh owes me an explanation for disposing of 
my daughter, and I await it with as much anxi- 
ety as you do.” 

“Mrs, Hatherleigh has not been more arro- 
gant and cruel to you than to me,” said Ralph. 
“T loved Ethel, and my love was the first joy 
that came into- my life ; she made it bitter to 
me--so bitter, that the gift I cared most for on 
earth seemed worthless when given to me by 
her hands. Do you know what I wrote to your 
daughter ?” 

‘“T know something of it,” answered Philip. 
“T believe you told her you thought the mar- 





riage was made against her inclination, and 


you would throw no difficulties in the way, if 
she attempted to free herself from it. You 
added that your absence would give her a 
surer chance of freedom, and therefore you 
were leaving England.” 

‘**And do you know how she has replied to 
me?” asked Ralph. 

““T can”guess,” said Philip Dalton, sadly. 
“She has answered, doubtlessly, offering to 
give up all things for your sake—you who de- 
serve nothing from her.” 

‘Boat is ready, sir, and luggage on board,” 
said a sailor. 

* * 

It was dark when they reached Hatherleigh, 
and the lights of the old mansion gleamed out 
faintly upon the stately trees as they passed be- 
neath their sombre shadow. When Ralph en- 
tered, he was led to the library, where he found 
himself alone with Mrs. Hatherleigh. The lines 
of age and sorrow on her proud face had deep- 
ened visibly since he saw her last, and greeting 
him silently, she pointed to a seat. 

“T am come, madame, at your commands,” 
said Ralph, ‘‘to listen to the reason you have 
to give me, as you say, for the long rancor and 
cruel injustice you have shown my mother and 
myself. Above all, 1 am come fo hear why you 
chose the woman I loved to be the instrument 
of your hatred, not stopping for pity even at 
my father’s deathbed, but making there the 
gift of her hand appear to me, not as a joy long 
desired, but a trick to impoverish me, or a 
means to debase me.” ° 

“Tt was neither,” answered Mrs. Hatherleigh; 
“it was the truest and best gift ever bestowed 
on man—a good woman’s love. But we all for- 
give you; long bitterness has made you mad. 
You are not the only one who has suffered cru- 
elly through a cruel deceit. When you hear 
the story I have to tell, you will find others 
have endured more than you. We have all 
spared you ; and it is not I now who enlighten 
you—it is the last despair and anguish of your 
mother that speak.” 

Ralph’s face grew white, fixed, and angry as 
he listened ; but Mrs. Hatherleigh, perhaps in 
kindness, did not glance at him. 

“T am not going to tell you this story my- 
self,” she said; ‘I shall set it before you in an- 
other way through the evidence of others. You 
can observe and hear without speaking, if you 
choose, and almost without being seen. Will 
you sit here in the shade of this curtain ?” 

Ralph took the seat indicated in silence. He 
had sat in the shadow of his enemy all his life, 
and now that she was at last to speak out, he 
felt a strange calmness growing over him, which 
would enable him to bear tranquilly any disclo- 
sure which would chase this shadow away. 
Mrs. Hatherleigh sat at the table with the light 
of a lamp: shining full on her lined and aged 
face ; Ralph was at her left hand in the embra- 
sure of the deep bay window, and the gloom of 
its heavy curtain fell over him. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh rang a little silver hand-bell 
by her side, and, as if in instant answer to the 
summons, a servant opened the door, and an- 
nounced: ** Mr, Epbraim Byles !” 

Epbraim entered, in his best manner and 
with his genteelest air. He was dressed in full 
evening costume, and had evidently prepared 
himself to play his new part of gentleman in 
good style. His countenance fell a little on 
seeing Ralph, and he took the seat to which 
Mrs. Hatherleigh pointed with that sudden con- 
traction of his narrow eyes peculiar to him. 
“You have favored me with many letters, Mr. 
Byles, and with many propositions, all tending 
to your own advancement,” observed Mrs, Hath- 
erleigh ; ‘‘and I have sent for you this evening 
in order to give you an opportunity of speaking, 
if‘you deem it wise todoso. First, however, 
you must*hear me and my friends; then you 
will be better able to decide on your own course 
of conduct.” 

The sarcasm in this speech did not reach 
Ephraim; his self-sufficient mind had grown 
elate again, and he smiled with gratified hate 
and vengeance. 

‘*T shall do whatever you may desire, ma’am,” 
he returned, in his genteelest voice. ‘‘ You are 
aware my most earnest wish is to please you 
and Miss Dalton.” 

“You still present yourself to me as her 
suitor ?” asked Mrs. Hatherleigh ; but her eye 
fell on Ralph, and the half-smile in it checked 
the words springing to his lips. 

“T hope I’m not too presumptuous,” said 
Byles, ‘in offering myself to Miss Dalton. I’m 
in the position of a gentleman now; and my 
birth, though low, is at least honest. There’s 
nothing to be said against the name of Byles, I 
believe, anywhere.” ° 

No reply was made to this, though Ralph, 
thinking the sneer was aimed at the name of 
Hartrow, could ill repress his anger for Ethel’s 
sake ; but the entrance of Philip Dalton checked 
his speech. Mrs, Hatherleigh rose, and gave 
him a chair by her side. 

“Mr, Dalton,” she said, “I have more reason 
to be grateful to you than .you imagine ; and I 
trust, if the relation you are now come to hear 
should pain you, you will at least feel that you 
have been spared much of the suffering that 
has fallen on others. You have a portrait of 
your sister, Hester Hartrow, which I asked you 
to bring with you. Will you lay it on the table 
here, where the light falls well on it ?” 

Philip Dalton obeyed her wish with some sur- 
prise. The picture was the one which he had 
locked away from Ethel’s eyes so many years 


ago. 

“Ralph,” said Mrs, Hatherleigh, turning to- 
ward him suddenly, and for the first time with 
a quivering of her lip, “‘ you have a locket with 
a portrait of my daughter-in-law in it. Will you 
lay that on the table beside the picture of Hester 
Hartrow ?” 

The surprise on Philip’s face became amaze- 
ment on Ralph’s as he complied with this com- 
mand, while a smile broke over Ephraim’s thin 
lips, and his furtive eyes grew bright as a 
watching snake’s. Now, again, the door was 
opened, and a servant announced Sir Henry 





Austen. Mrs, Hatherleigh rose, and went for- 


ward to receive him, not relinquishing his hand 
after their greeting till she had led him for- 
ward to the table, where she stood beside 
him. ’ 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Parson Browniow is partially cured of 
paralysis. 


Tue Governor-General of Canada gets 
$50,000 a year, besides large perquisites. 


Mr. Mortey, the American Minister, is the 
guest of Earl Russell, at Woburn Abbey. 


Miss Nannie Dickey. of Pittsburgh, has 
gone to India as a Presbyterian missionary. 


Sr. Lovts is honored by the temporary so- 
journ of Prince Sapieha, of Russia, and his consort. 


Miss Heven Pewrerreav has been a 
Gane te Aer eee female college at Pittsburgh, 


Quire an excitement was created in Cassel, 
on the 18th, on the reported suicide of the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Tr is announced that Mrs. Dahlgren will oc- 
cupy herself in writing the life of her husband, the 
late Admiral Dahlgren. 


Cuaries Harrop, one of General Jack- 
son's star? officers at the battle of New Orleans, died 
in that city a few days ago. 


Tue venerable Charles Tappan, of Boston, 
who is more than eighty years 0 , has just re- 
turned from a tour of Europe. 

of Que- 


Tue Roman Catholic Archbisho 
bec, who has been seriously ill for some time, died at 
the Palace of Quebec last week. 


Ristort, having returned from South Ame- 
rica with a pile of gold, is at present in Naples with | 
her family, enjoying good health. 


MacManon’s medical attendants say he 
never moaned during the secting or sewing of his 
wounds, which are reported frightful. 


Tre late Paul de Cassagnac, although a 
brilliant journalist, bitter, forcible, and witty, and a 
notorious duelist, was not thirty years of age. 


Tue venerable Horace Binny, of Philadel- 
phia, is said to be the oldest living graduate of Har- 
vard University. He was in the class of 1797. 


Henry Morean, Esq., of Aurora, N. Y., 
has presented to Wells College the magnificent collec- 
tion of birds, formerly the property of Audubon. 


Tue heir-apparent to the throne of Japan is 
in San Francisco. He is the first of the royal family 
who ever turned his back upon his native land. 


Taree brothers Bernadotte, nephews of the 
King of Sweden and relatives of the Bonaparte family, 
are serving as volunteers under the French flag. 


Curer-Justice Cnase is greatly improved 
in health, and desired to resume official duties on 
the 30th, but his physician has counselled longer rest. 


Isaac JARMAN, the coxswain of the Rams- 
gate lifeboat in England, has been instrumental in 
saving four hundred lives during the last ten years. 


THE En press Eugenie is to be entertained 
at Torquay, England, by Lady Palk, one of the most 
fashionable women of the Tory wing of the aristoc- 
racy. 

Durtne the three hundred and fifty years 
that the palace of the Tuileries has been a royal 
dwelling, no French sovereign has died within its 
wails. 

By the death of Lord Mayo, the position of 
Viceroy of India is left vacant. Salary, $150,000 in 
gold, with all the comforts of a home, and traveling 
expenses paid. 

Tue death of Dr. Sam Dickens recently, at 
a, terminated the Dickens-Colton vendetta, 
which has disgraced Tennessee and destroyed two 
entire families. 


Bensamin H. Bristow has been appointed 
United States Solicitor-General, under the law organ- 
izing the Department of Justice, with the Attorney- 
General as its head, 


Two infants took a walk in Columbus the 
other day, and people stared unmercifully at them. 
They were Dr. Francis Hoy and his wife, aged respec- 
tively 100 and 95 years. 


Txomas Hvuaurs, M. P., lectured before the 
Mercantile Library Association, at Cooper Institute, 
New York, on Friday evening last, and sailed for Eng: 
land on the following day. 


Queen Avausta reads her war dispatches 
to the — from her balcony. She appears in a 
plain morning dress, and tells whole story, whe- 
ther it be of victory or defeat. 


Tuer death of Nils Ericsson, the eldest bro- 
ther of the well-known Captain John Ericsson, is an- 
nounced. He is said to have been the greatest engi- 
neer that Sweden ever produced. ° 


Tne temperance world is excited over the 
arrival of Mr. Tom Heywood, editor of the London 
“Temperance Star.’”? Mr. Heywood comes to pi 
salvation by the way of the pledge. 


Tue bodies of William T. Coggeshalle and 
daughter have arrived in this country from Ecuador, 
South America, where Mr. Coggeshalle died while 
Minister to that eourt, two years ago. 


Tue preliminaries of the marriage between 


the Princess Louisa, fourth daughter of Queen Victo- 
ria, and the Marquis of Lorn, eldest son of the Duke 


a Argyll, have been arranged with the consent of the 
meen. 
Tur Bishop of Calcutta has been visiting 


Burmah, but failed to obtain an interview with the 
King, because His Majesty insisted that the right rev- 
erend gentleman should squat cross-legged on a piece 
of carpet. 


SUPERINTENDENT KELSO. 


On Monday, October 17th, at a meeting of 
the Police Commissioners of New York, at the 
Central Office, in Mulberry street, James J. 
Kelso, Chief of the Detective Squad, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Police, to succeed 
the lamented Captain Jourdan. 

Superintendent Kelso is a tall, compactly- 
built gentleman, thirty-five years of age, whose 
record as a detective is extremely creditable. 
He entered the Police Department in January, 
1861, and after a service of one year was at- 
tached to the detective squad. On the 9th of 
April, 1869, he was appointed Sergeant, and in 
December following became Captain of this 
important branch of police service. Like the 
late Superintendent Jourdan, he received his 
education in one of our public schools, and 
graduated from the Free Academy. Between the 











deceased Superintendent and his successor there 
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existed feelings of the warmest 
friendship, both having been fre- 
quently associated in professional 
work requiring great courage, 
physical endurance, and com- 

e. His experience as chief 
of the detectives, joined to his 
natural energy and perseverance, 
and his high estimate of the 
qualities that should fit men for 
this peculiarly trying and dan- 
gerous avocation, render him a 
most suitable person for the posi- 
tion to which he has been called. 
As a disciplinarian he is of the 
strictest stamp, and will not tol- 
erate any negligence of duty on 
the part of officers under him. 
Personally, he is of an even tem- 
per, a fine conversationalist, 
and a great favorite on the force. 
His splendid physique and large 
blue eyes would render him an 
object of notice anywhere. He 
has entered upon the discharge of 
his complicated and laborious du- 
ties with characteristic earnest- 
hess, and he cannot fail to 
speedily infase among the offi- 
cers of the force the spirit of un- 
tiring zeal which has been the 
distinguishing feature of his own 
career. 








THE HURRICANE IN 
CUBA. 


On Friday, the 14th inst., the 
island of Cuba was visited by a 
terrific cyclone, which swept over 
a large part of the island. In 
the city of Havana but slight 
damage was done, however, to 
the vessels and to property in 
the city. Trees were prostrated, 
but no houses. In the country 
the grain, cane, and other crops, 
were damaged. 

The hurricane also visited and 
submerged Matanzas with most 
disastrous effects. A dispatch 
received at Havana on the 16th 
inst., describes the storm at 
that place as terrible in its re- 
sults. The waters of the St. 
John and Yumuri Rivers poured 
from the mountains in great 
floods, and meeting the waves 
of the ocean which were driven 
with fury upon the shore, heaped 
themselves up in the lower part 
ofthe town, drowning upward of 
two thousand of the inbabitants— 
including men, women, and chil- 
dren. The telegraphic dispatch 
continues ; 





JAMES J. KELSO, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY.—SEE PAGE 123, 


‘¢+In this city several small 
houses were completely unroofed. 
The window-blinds and eaves of 
others were torn off by the vio- 
lence of the winds. All thetrees 
in the park were blown down, 
and the greater portion of the 
flowers and shrubberyin the vari- 
ous gardens and places in the 
city have been destroyed. For- 
tunately no lives were lost. The 
railroads out of the city are not 
running any cars, as the roads 
have been greatly damaged by 
water. The telegraph wires are 
all down. 

‘A messenger who arrived here 
from the city of Matanzas last 
night says that the heavy rains 
and winds which prevailed there 
caused a junction of the San Juan 
and Yumuri Rivers, which run at 
different sides of the town, sub- 
merged the suburbs of Versalles 
and overflowed the adjoining 
country. 

“Tt is estimated that two 
thousand persons have been 
drowned. The bridges of San 
Luis, Baen, and Yurmi have all 
been swept away. The ware- 
houses situated on the San Juan 
River have been destroyed. The 
city has been rendered com. 
pletely desolate. Reports which 
have come to hand from Car- 
denas say that great damage 
has also been done there. The 
lower part of the city was laid 
waste. Theinterior of the island 
back of Cardenas and Matamoras 
is desolated. At Guines many 
houses have been unroofed, a 
church tower blown down, and 
the trees in the plaza prostrated. 
The rice-fields in the vicinity of 
the town have all been destroyed. 
There was great loss to cooper 
age and stock in the warehouses 
on the low ground at Matanzas, 
which was all destroyed. The 
influx of the sea caused a great 
rise in the rivers; when the sea 
receded everything was swept 
away by the returning flood. 
Reports from various places 
throughout the country say that 
the plantain-groves and thous- 
ands of trees have been com- 
pletely destroyed. The cane, 
being somewhat backward this 
season, sustains less damage than 
other,crops. In the estimation of 
some the hurricane was the most 
severe which has visited this 
island within a century.” 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
SuarpsHootrers—Aching teeth. 
A matcu game—Incendiarism. 
Text for a brewer—He-brews XX. 
Tue panel game—Drawing a jury. 
Deer lodges—Five-dollar-a-day hotels, 
A PAINFUL cry—‘ Windows to mend.” 


Oxearcan errors—Three-quarters of an hour 
sermons. 


Fatt styles in the dry-goods stores—Marked 
, down goods, 


An insult to the flag—Stenciling advertise- 
ments on the pavement. 


A monopoty that no one complains of—A 
bore who keeps himself to himself. 


A youne lady in Iowa has brought a libel suit 
against her mother as the only means left to get a 
mother-in-law. 


Tue reflection of a victim—Charity covers a 
multitude of sins ; a charity bazaar covers @ multi- 
tude of swindling. 


Way should you fine a man for possessing 
two eyes, a nose, and a mouth? Because he is sub- 
ject to four-features ! 


Tue saying that ‘‘The Dutch have taken 
Holland ” gives way now to the new one that “The 
Italians have taken Rome.” 


Some idea of the scarcity of carriages in 
Eastern Asia may be formed from the statement that 
there is but one Cochin China. 


Way can no order of the General Command- 
ing in Paris be mild and gentle? Because it is mani- 
festly ‘‘ A Trochu’s” (atrocious). 


At a lecture given in Frankfort, Indiana, 
not long since, the tickets read: “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God. Admit one. 


A capitan answer: Self-made man, exam- 
ining a school, of which he is manager—“ Now, boy, 
whai’s the capital of ’Oiland?” Boy—*“ An ‘H,’ sir.” 


Aw old lady of Connecticut, who lost her 
urse a short time since at New Haven, declared, on 
ts being restored to her, that she would not attempt 

to interfere with the reward which was stored up in 
heaven for the finder by offering him money. 


A man who had been arrested as a vagrant 
protested he had a regular trade and calling—to wit, 
smoking glass for total eclipses of the sun; and as 
these occur only a few times in a century, he was not 
to blame for being out of employment a good deal. 


At a Grand Army fair, a veteran was relating 
his exploits to some friends, and, in the hearing of 
some boys, remarked 4hat he had been in five engage- 
ments. ‘“That’s nothing,’’ broke in a little fellow ; 
“my sister Sarah has been engaged eleven times.” 


‘*Aw!” exclaimed an English cockney to a 
Western traveler in England, “‘ speaking—aw—of the 
law of primogeniture, ’ave you the hentail in Ame- 
wica?” ‘‘Hentail!”? said the American, looking at 
his interro r with curiosity. “No, sir, but we have 
the cocktail in America.” 


A counTryMaN was standing on one of the 
wharves the other day watching the progress of hoist- 
an hor of a sch , Which was getting under 
way, and as he saw the huge iron rise from the water 
to the “ Yo, heave O!’’ of the sailors, he remarked : 
“You may heave high and heave low, but he will 
never get that crooked thing through that little hole ; 
I know better.” 


**May I sing, ma?” asked a smart four-year 
old who had been taken to church by her mother. 
Ma, whose eyes were upon the panniers in the next 
pew, of course said ‘ Yes,” as all indulgent mothers 

io; and little hopeful, with a strong voice, com- 

menced “Up in a Balloon.”’ ‘Hush, hush!” said 
ma, “don’t sing that!’ Pausing a moment, the 
young vocalist struck up “ Not for Joe,” and was im- 
mediately hustied out of the sanctuary. 


Wao would think we were so fearfully and 
wonderfully made? We drink, every one of us, a pair 
of boots a year! We carry iron enough in our blood, 
constantly, to make a horseshoe. We have clay 
— in our frames to make, if properly separated 
and baked, a dozen good-sized bricks. We eat at 








least a kof dirta month. The man who carelessly 
tips a glass of r into his stomach little reflects that 
he has begun the manufacture of a hat, yet such is 


the case. The malt of the beer assimilates with the 
chyle, and forms a sort of felt—the very same seen so 
often in hat factories—but not acing instantly utilized, 
islost. Still further, it is estimated the bones of every 
adult person require to be fed with lime enough to 
make a marble mantel every eight months. 


THE MODERN MARRIAGE SERVICE, 
“ Wilt thou take this brown-stone front, 
These carriages, this diamond, 
‘ To be the husband of thy choice, 

Fast locked in bonds of Hymen? 

And wilt thou leave thy home and friends 
To be his loving wife, 

And help to spend his large income 
So long as thou hast life ?”” 


“T will,” the modest maid replies, 
The love-light beaming in her eyes, 


“ And wilt thou take this waterfall, 
. This ostentatious = 

With all these unpaid milliners’ bills, 
To be thy chosen bride? 

And wilt thou love and cherish her 
Whilst thou hast life and health, 

But die as soon as possible, 
And leave her all thy wealth ?”” 


«¢T will,” the fearless mate — 
And eager waits the nuptial ties. 


“Then I pronounce you man and wife ; 
And what I’ve joined forever, 
The next best man may disunite, 
And the first divorce court sever.” 








Tue science of advertising is one which ‘can 
be learned by experience only, and like everything 
else requiring study and skill, is best understood by 
those houses whose sole business it is, hence we re- 
gard that advertiser as peculiarly fortunate who is 
enabled to secure the services of a reliable agent, 
conversant with the whole subject and able by his 
experience, knowledge, and general reputation with 
both the public and publishers, to offer all the advan- 
tages and emoluments that can only be possessed by 
a@ first-class house, 

Unfortunately, however, for all interested, there are 
and always have been so many mushroom concerns 
in all parts of the country, but more especially ip 
this city, whose pretensions to the title of advertising 
agents have been backed by no claims to either hon- 
esty or reputation, that the wary advertiser is led 
thereby to sometimes mistrust the whole system. In 
arriving at such a conclusion, however, a great mis- 
take is surely made, and the just are led to suffer with 
the unjust, while the irresponsible agent is the 
barnacle upon the great ship of business that retards 
and injures its forward progress. The responsible 
agent, on the other hand, may well be compared 
with, and often proves the helmsman that guides and 
directs to successful results the expenditu-cs of 


many of our largest as well as smallest advertisers. 
To put down the former, by refusing them business 
or credit, and to encourage the latter by patronage 
and general favor, is evidently the best policy for all 
concerned, as by so doing the advertiser secures the 
best terms from a pariy thoroughly reliable and re- 
sponsible, and the publisher is sure of his pay. If 
every publisher would make it a rule to insert no for- 
eign advertising from any source whatever, unless it 
comes through a regular agency, known to be in 
every respect thoroughly reliable and responsible, 
that dickering class of shysters, so long a bane upon 
the community, would soon become extinct, and 
none would rise up to fill their places. 

Among those houses of known solidity and prompt- 
ness whose merits are universally recognized, and 
whose reliability and skill remain unquestioned, per- 
haps that of George P. Rowell & Co. is most deserving 
of mention and confidence. 

Comparatively young in the business, it has worked 
its way against all obstacles and opposition to the 
very front rank, and, by the persistency of its efforts, 
gained therein an enviable position. <A close atten- 
tion to business, a watchfulness over the best interests 
of their customers, and a promptness in the execution 
of all orders intrusted to their care, has been charac- 
teristic of the firm from the outset, and done much to 
ingratiate them in public favor. 

They have always possessed the best facilities for 
doing work both cheap and well, and by promptness 
and fair dealing succeed in procuring from publishers 
in all cases the lowest cash rates, and, by so doing, 
distance their competitors in a majority of instances 
when figuring upon large estimates, 

A remarkable instance of their business tact and 
foresight has just taken place. The old firm of John 
Hooper & Co., for so many years known and recog- 
nized as one of the best and most reliable advertising 
agencies of the country, had built up a most desirable 
patronage, and influenced an amount of business 
second to but few other houses. To secure the busi- 
ness and good-will of so formidable a competitor was 
avery desirable point to be gained, and this Messrs. 
Rowell & Co. have finally succeeded in doing by the 
merging of the older in the younger and more enter- 
prising house. Messrs. Hooper & Co. retire from the 
field entirely, after a long and eventful career ever 
marked with honesty and fairness in all their transac- 
tions, and carry with them a name for fair dealing 
and attention to business which will be well sustained 
and equally marked in the firm of Rowell & Co. 

The large office of Messrs. Hooper & Co., at 40 Park 
Row, has already been leased, and will be occupied 
by Rowell & Co. in addition to their previously exten- 
sive quarters, and they secure thereby an area of 
office-room double in extent that of any other agency 
in the country. Of course by this consolidation their 
facilities for doing business are greatly increased, and 
their advertising patronage rendered much more ex- 
tensive. 

Our readers will do well to give them a call when 
contemplating any business in their line, and we can 
assure them of a pleasant reception and assistance of 
great value in maturing their plans, 








Ir rs Sarp that every extensive advertiser has 
to pay a very large sum for experience before he 
learns how to invest his money judiciously. It would 
be better to entrust the business to a responsible Ad- 
vertising Agency, like that of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, and thus gain the benefit 
of experience without cost. Contracts can be made 
with them as low as with publishers direct. 








Tue publication of that veteran journal of 
Washington, the National Intelligencer, after a few 
months of suspension, has been resumed in New York 
city, under the editorship and proprietorship of Alex- 
ander Delmar, ex-Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics, It re-enters the arena with energy, and 
promises to regain its former prestige and popularity. 








Tue portrait of the late Luis Ayesteran—re- 
cently executed by order of the Spanish authorities 
at Havana—published in No. 786 of this journal, was 
from a photograph by Sarony, of this city. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

I nave used one of Wheeler & Wilson’s Sew- 
ing Machines (No. 2,762) nearly fourteen years, mak- 
ing cloaks for the last eleven years, and doing all 
other kinds of sewing down to book muslin. It is 
now in perfect order, has never had any repairs, and 
I have not broken a needle since I can remember, I 
appreciate my machine more and more every day, 
and would not exchange it for any machine that I 
know. M. BUDLONG. 

Utica, N. Y. 








DR. T. FELIX GOURAUWD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


This popular Cosmetic has long maintained (thirty 
one yous a high and prominent place in public esti- 
mation, and in fashionable ladies’ boudoirs, not alone 
for its extraordinary beautifying effects on the skin 
and complexion, removing Tan, Freckles, Sallowness, 
- but also the innocence and purity of its ingre- 

ents. 

DR. GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM has not been 
heralded by inflated advertisements, nor is it the crea- 
ture of opened puffs ; it stands on its merits alone, 
and with intelligent purchasers it is sought after in 
preference to the host of cheap and vile preparations 
flooding the market. 

DR. GOURAUD is daily in receipt of Druggist or- 
ders from distant parts relating that lady residents in 
their localities, and especially ladies traveling, who 
have used the article, and who have recommended 
it from one to another, imploring said druggists to 
order some from Dr. G. and which they are ulti- 
mately obliged todo. 

It is a well-established fact that the cupidity of 
many @ its prompts them to recommend an ar- 
ticle to es, not from its intrinsic good qualities, but 
from the larger profits to be made on its sale. Dr. G. 
concedes that his margins are not as large as many 
merchants allow, nor does he intend they shall be. 
A truly valuable cosmetic, such as the Oriental Cream, 
will be prized, and the ladies will have it even if 
obliged to order it direct from Dr. G., at his only 

tin New York, 48 Bond street. 
hiladelphia: Wholesale and retail depot, EVANS, 
48 South Eighth streét, and leading druggists. Boston: 
GOODWIN & CO., and WEEKS & POTTER, Balti- 
more: THOMSEN & BLOCK. 


For Freckles, Tan, Moth-Patches, and 
Sallowness. 
Use Dr, FeLix GouRAvpD’s Oriental Cream, or Mag- 





ical Beautifier. Prepared by him the past thirty-one 
rs, and tively reliable, and w: ted free from 
d and mineral as' ts. To be had at Dr. 





Gouraud’s old depot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., and — 





A LITMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 

Open on Monday, October 24th, with 
an unrivaled assortment of Fall and 
Holiday attractions. 28 Departments 
full of Novelties. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
100 ps. gros grain Black Silk, $1.50, 100 
Pps. gros grain, very good, $1.90; worth 
$2.75. 200 ps, gros grain, very rich, 
$2.88. All White edges and pure silk. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
200 ps. Splendid SATINES, just re- 
ceived, at 95c, Elsewhere $1.25. 300 
or finest VELOURS $1.38 ; worth $2. 
lost elegant thing this season. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
200 ps. Black Satins, $1.50; worth $2. 
200 ps. Colored Satins, $1.50; worth $2. 
200 ps. “ Satins, $2.26; worth $3. 
Very elegant goods, beautiful finish, 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
100 Cartons Blk Sash Ribbons at 90c., 
$1, and $1.25 ; worth 10 per ct. more, 
100 ps. all color Sash Ribbons, 85c. 
All pure Silk and very rich. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Averne. 
Bik Silk Suits, gros grain, $85. Very 
stylish and e’aborately trimmed Pop- 
lin Walking Suits, $12; worth $20, 
Alpaca Suits, ov’rskirt & sash, $9 up, 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
20 cases Blk Alpaca, 50c.; worth 75c. 
20 cases Bik Alpaca, 62c.; worth $1. 
Finest, purest, richest and cheapest. 
1000 ps Empress Cloth, 59c¢; worth 75c. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
600 dozen splendid, all colors, Kid 
Gloves have just arrived, and are 
selling at $1.75; worth $2.50. These 
gloves equal any in the market, 
BROS. & CO.. Sixth Avenue. 
The above are warranted real Kid, 
Will not rip, are s/itched in all colors, 
Ladies may try them on, and ail pot 
satisfactory exchanged. 

BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Grand preparations for the Holidays. 
28 departments daily replenished. 
New goods arrive per steamers every 
week, Great bargains. 

; oe 999 s 
ALTMAN BxOS., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 
AT EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
LARGE LOTS OF AUCTION GOODS JUST RECEIVED 

AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
60 pieces Black Velveteen at 65c, ; worth $1.25 
20 75 id 


ALTMAN 
AUTMAN, 
ALTMAN 
ALTMAN 
ALTMAN 
ALIMAN 
ALTMAN 
ALTMAN 


ALTMA N 


“« Brown “ 1.25. 

100 “ Drab “ 37 “ 1,25. 

100 “ Drab 46 37 bed 1.25. 
10 * Green & Purple Silk Velvet $1.68, wth $2.50 
10 ™ Black 7 «@ ss 10 ‘ §=6.9.50 
10 ‘* Brown Silk Plush, 1,40 “6 2.25 


AT EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION. 
Creat bargains in Trimmed Bonnets and Uats, Un- 
trimmed Hats, Flowers, Feathers, Silks, Satins, Sash 
Ribbons, etc., etc. 
Blk Ostrich Tips at 25c.; worth 50c. 
Best Bik Single Quill Tips at 50c.; worth $1. 
Real Humming Birds, stuffed, at 50c; worth #1,25. 
At EHRICH’S, just received, full lines of Jewelry, Kid 
Gloves, Real Thread and Guipure Laces of our own 
importation. Corsets, Hosiery, etc., etc., at bar- 
gains. 
At Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 
287 EIGHTH AVENUE (between 24th and 25th streets). 


Lamb Family | Mnitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 
NEw YORK. 








NEND IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. A 
new volume has just begun, with capital sto- 
ries and attractions, unequaled by any publi- 
cation in the world. One dollar will secure it 
for three months; the cheapest, best reading 
for the Fall and Winter. 





yust OUS—“ Grand Prussian Victory 
e March,” for planos; one of the most beautiful 
and brilliant marches ever published. For sale at 
LOUIS BERGE’S Piano-FVorte Warerooms, No, 97 
Bleecker street, New York, or sent by mail, at 50 
cents, 


$1 
RUPTORE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa. 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents, Address DR. 3. A. SHERMAN, 

° 697 Broadway, New York. 


OR FAMILY USE —Apple Parer, Corer. 
and Slicer. Price $2. Made by D. H. WHITTE- 
MORE, Worcester, Mass, 


ANTED!— AGENTS everywhere, to 

canvass for Joun S. C. Apnort’s forthcoming 

book, **Prussia and the Franco-Prussian 

War.” A live subject for a wide-awake canvasser. 
Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
upils in the schools throughout the country 
ony given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.’”’—Bosion 
Journal, 


$1,800 IN CASH 


Can be made easy, without capital, in six months, by 
either lady or gentleman. Respectable employment. 
Enclose 10 cents for samples. Address P. O. Box 
3,696, New York, G, E, ALZORA, M.D. tf 





A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J, C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 




















66 rom LESTER; Or, THE SECRET 
OF THE RED POCKET-BOOK,” one of the 
best stories written ; “ Kit Carson’s Adven- 
tures; ‘Grandmother Wasp,” a capital 
burlesque ; Papers on American Coins ; and 
a series of Puzzle Stories, in FRANK 


LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. . 





O HUMBUG. Five Splendid Photo- 
graphs of Prussian Generals, only 10 cents. 
Address B. FOX & CO., Station A, New York City. 


“ URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE OLIsE "—s ome inter. 
esting story of schoo e—now &@ 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 








Go to O’Neill’s, 
329 SIXTH AVENUE, 


FOR FRENCH AND ENGLISH ROUND HATS, 


All Shapes Silk Velvet Hats, $2.50, 
Finest quality Felt Hats, only $1.58; worth $2.50, 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
OSTRICH PLUMES, 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FINEST GOODS IMPORTED, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
NATURAL ROSES, 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Sash Ribbons, selling off below cost. 
100 Cartons 7-inch Black Ribbons, 80c.; worth $1, 
50 Cartons Roman Sash Ribbons, $1; worth $1.50, 
Complete Assortment of Gros Grain. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Velvets for Dress Trimmings, 
100 Pieces Black Silk Velvet, $1.50 to $1.85 per yard. 
Extra Fine Black Silk Velvet, $2.50 and $2,70, 
All shades of Colored Velvets. 

Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Kid Gloves, two buttons, $1.35 ; worth $1.75. 

All new shades. 
Black Crapes, cut bias, 
Thread Lace, Fine French Laces, 
Nets of all kinds. 
Call and see our prices. 
All Goods marked in plain figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 329 Sixth Av., 
Between Twentieth and Twenty-first streets. 


AT NO. 729, 


JACKSON’S, 


COR. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY 
PLACE, 


MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
- GREAT BARGAINS. 


BOMBAZINES, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50, $1.75. 
PARISIENNES, 90c., $1., $1.25, $1.40. 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, $1.75, worth $2.25. 
DELHI POPLINS, $1.20, worth $1.60, 
FMPRESS CLOTH, 50c., worth 75c. 
EMPRESS CLOTH, 75c., worth 95c 
EMPRESS CLOTH, 90c., worth $1.25. 
OTTOMAN CLOTH, $1., worth $1.30. 
PARISIENNE CLOTH, $1.10, worth $1.50, 
CRAPE CLOTH, 75c., worth 95c. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 50c., worth 65c. 
FRENCH CASHMERE, $1, worth $1.25. 
FRENCH MERINO, $1.1244, worth $1.50, 
JANUS CLOTH, 75c., worth $1. 
VELVETEENS, $1, $1.25, $1.40—superb. 
ALPACAS, 50¢., worth 70c. iad 
PURE MOHAIRS, 50c., 60c., 70¢., 80c., $1. 
A FINE LOT OF BLACK SILKS, $1.20,$1.75, $2, $2.25, 
$2.50, $3 and $4—exquisite, 

Thibet Shawls, English Crapes, Beaver, Astrakan 
and Seal-skin Cloakings. Waterproof Cloth, $1, $1.25 
and $1.50. Second Mourning Goods. 1 Case Siik 
Valencias, new design, 50c.; worth 85c. 1 Case Plaid 
Valencias, new design, 60c,; worth 90c. Crape Vails, 
Fmbroideries, Sets, Kid Gloves, etc. Suits and Bon- 
nets on hand, 

ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY. 








~ Gentiemen’s F urnishing Department. — 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


are prepared to offer a superior assortment of 


Merino, Silk, and Lamb’s Wool 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


Fall & Winter Hosiery, 


EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN SHIRTS, LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 

BREAKFAST JACKETS, 

SMOKING JACKETS, 

FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, 

CRAVATS, TIES, AND SCARFS, 

SUSPENDERS, DRIVING GLOVES, 

CASTOR, BUCK, DOG, AND KID GLOVES, &c., 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 

N. B. — Shirts, Collars and Cuffs made to order. 


Broadway, cor. 19th strect. 


Upholstery Goods, &. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Have purchased the entire stock of 
W.H. WHITNEY & Co. in 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE STUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
SHADES, &c. 


N. B.—Mr. WHITNEY will have charge of our 
Upholstery department from this day. 


Broadway, cor. 19th street. 








FAL L 


FURNISHING GOODS 


For Gentlemen, 
For Ladies, 
For Boys, 
For Misses, 


AT 


Extremely Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 
No. 637 Broadv. <7. 





Novempgr 5, 1870.) 
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PATENTS 


UNN & CO. continue to give opinions 
in to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of 
Charge, make Special Examinations at the Patent 
Office, prepare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats and 
Assignments, and prosecute applications for Letters 
Patent at Washington, and in all European Countries. 
They give special attention to the prosecution of Re- 
jected Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 
a@ Pamphiet of the New Patent Law for 1870 fur- 
nished Free, Address , 
MUNN & CO., 


87 Park Row, New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly devoted to MECHANICS, 
MANUFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE. Full of 
splendid Engravings. Terms $3.00 a year. Specimen 
number sent free, Address 


UNN & CO., 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
HARTSHORN’S 


\ PATENT 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES USED, 
FOR WINDOWS, AWNINGS, CARRIAGES, &c, 


For sale by all upholsterers. The trade are invited to 
send for models and price lists. Orders filled only 
through the trade, 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
786-89 Manufacturer, 62 Centre St., New York. 


LINDEN PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 
BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD. 
CHARMING HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Lots $60 and upward, payable $10 monthly, Thirty 














cents saved daily will pay for a $100 lot in twelve |. 


months, Five hundred already sold. 
Free excursions every Monday and Thursday. 
Send for free tickets, maps, etc., to office of 


LINDEN PARK .LOT ASSOCIATION, 
87 PARK ROW, WORLD BUILDING. 


Orders by mail will be promptly attended to. tf 


eve here 
$75 to $250 per month, over where, 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
G&OThis Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
<= cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the *‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” «Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. 





wR 
we 
=| 


anted --~ 





IONEERS OF AMERICA.—A new and ele- 
gant $3 Engraving, 1 1-2 x 2 feet, mounted on 
roller and prepaid, is given free to all new subscri- 
Prt to the = family pa er “THE STAR 
SPANGLE ANNER.’ The “Banner” is a 
splendid 8-page paper, overflowing with Rich, Rare, 
and Racy Reading. It exposes swindling, and saves 
its readers MONEY. 75 cents secures it till 1872, 
andengraving GRATIS. Specimenforstamp., Ad- 
dress “STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





OR “DAWN”—A splendid story; “A 

Summer Campaign,” equally good ; “If Thou Wilt 
Fall Down and Worship Me,” “ Willowdale,” “* Under 
the Shadow,” and “ Outwitted,”? with other capital 
stories, read No. 284 of THE CHIMNEY CORNER, 
now ready at all news depots. - 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per 
dozen. Circularsfree. Address CHARLES §S, RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y. 788-807 


TAMMERING cured by Bates’s App.i- 
ANCES. For description, address SIMPSON & 
Co., Box 5,076, N. Y. tf 


A Musical Box for $2. 


The French at sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability, in a highly polished case, metallic tongues, 
brilliant in tone; of the best construction, with the 
most recent improvements; new pattern, Eight se- 
lect airs, eminently adapted for the drawing-room 
table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship and per- 
formance. Thousands sold monthly. No. 1, 8 tunes, 
$2; No. 3, 14 tunes, $3; No. 4, 24 tunes, $5. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. Send stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue with list of tunes, none other. 

Address WM. BROOKS & CO., 

788-91 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 














«> A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
B25 Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
782-94 








BEST STORY PAPER in the 
WoRLD. Sold everywhere. 
6 cents. $3 ayear. A $5.00 
Prize to every Subscriber. 
Send two stamps for speci- 
men copy. Boston, Mass, 











735- 





RANDMOTHER WASP.—Every boy 
enjoys this wonderful story in FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

$9 5 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 








Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 
How made from Ci- 


VINEGA ¢ der Wine, Molasses, or 


Sorghu, in 10 hours, without usingdrugs. For circu- 
jar, add_ess F. I. SaGg, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
778-829 








VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most 
stories and sketches. 


} 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


te ce 





2 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROUM 
Furniture, Earpets. 
Oil-Cloths, Ma:": osses, 

Spring Beds, wte., 


of avy house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








A NEW VCLUME. 


The Twelfth Volume of the CHIMNEY CORNER will 
open with such an array of attractions as must con- 
vince all lovers of good stories and splendid illustra- 
tions that it is, above all and beyond all, 


THE PAPER for the DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 


With the new volume begin two of the best con- 
tinued stories of the day: 


NO. L 


MY FATHER’S WIFE; 


oR, 
One False Step Requires Another. 


A new and original novel, written expressly for the 
“ CHIMNEY CORNER,” by Annie Thomas, author of 
“Dennis Donne,” “ High Stakes,”’ ‘* Dower House,” 
etc., etc., and recognized as one of the best writers of 
fiction in England. It is a novel of social life, power- 
ful and full of character, unraveling one of those 
dramas that are so often enacted within those do- 
mestic walls where all seems happiness and enjoy- 
ment. 

To the thousands who have read and enjoyed her 
previous novels, we need make no further comment. 


NO. Il. 


THE TOAD GIRL. 


A remarkably clever novel, by the well-known author 
of “A Living Lie,” will surpass that popular story in 
its dramatic vigor and intense interest, Every char- 
acter is lifelike, and strange as some may appear, 
they are well sustained, show no exaggeration, and 
win a way to our interest and sympathy. 


OUR SHORT STORIES 
will be of the highest order, and no volume will show 
a greater variety of tales of passion, adventure, love, 
humor, or pathos. 


OHIMNEY CORNER GIFT PLATES. 


With the opening numbers of the Twelfth Volume 
we give, gratis, a series of chromo-lithographs such 
as have never been equaled on this side of the At- 
lantic. They will be appreciated everywhere, as the 
subjects are such as speak to all, and such as will be 
enjoyed in every family circle, by old and young, while 
the excellent execution heightens the charm. 

With No, 287 will be given 
LITTLEJRED RIDING HOOD. 
With No. 288, 
THE DONKEY'S BREAKFAST, 
With No, 289, 
“DON’T BE IMPATIENT, CHILDREN.” 
With No. 290, 
“TIHAVE SEEN WORSE-LOOKING GIRLS THAN 
THAT.” 





N! FUN !!—Splendid Books, Gay Photo’s, Cards, 
etc. Anything you want. Mammoth Catalogue 
for stamp. - Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 786-89 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


3849 F’ourth Ave. N.Y. 








LADIES’, nie, Am CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





YES, IT 1S TRUE! 


That one package of Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 

will force the beard to w thick and heavy on the 

smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, in every 

case, or money refunded ; 25 cents a package, post- 

paid 5 3 for 50 cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass, 
8 





OM LESTER; Or, THE SECRET OF 

THE RED POCKET-BOOK—a deeply interestin, 
story—now appears in F K LESLIE’ 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








rmanently cured by Dr. J. P. MANN, 
Ist St., New York, Send for Cireular. 


All Deformities 
No. 133 West 





EW STORIES.—A Continued Novel. by 
Annie Thomas, author of “ Dennis Donne,” etc., 
etc, “THE TOAD GIRL,” a new American 
story, begins in No. 287 of FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER; and a series of splendid 
Chromo-Lithographic Art-Plates will be given in 








No. 287 and the ensuing numbers. All should 
subscribe at the commencement of the volume 
to insure the attractions, 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed »4-7-7, lately 
issued, contains @ list of the pest american 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, cireu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in the interest ot 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 
templates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& €0., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Leader, iwits issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “ The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothe cttention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ieally in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 


BE. BARER ct CoO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETC. 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE, | 








\ ANTED AGENTS. — At $95 per 
month to sell my patent for making Apple 

Butter without apples or cider. It costs only seven 

cents @ quart, and can be made in thirty minutes. 

Send 10 cents for sample, particulars, and to insure 

employment. Address G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa. 
87-90 


MHREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 

LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent money applied if pur- 
chased. tf 


Agents! Read This! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 














ventions, Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 786-98 
4 RANK LESLIF’S CHIMNEY COR- 


NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 
$30 PER WEEK. Agents wanted in 
pe 


every town. Samples/ree. Address ©. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 783-95 


Ty STEWERSNTNAS290.F OR 1STCLASS 700 
. SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi 
tute for lath and plaster snecessfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCK RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


aa Samples, Descriptive Circulars, and Price Lists 
sent free to any address by writing to either of the 


above parties. 780-799 
N AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
Pe. 25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. 0. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household Purposes, 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN oa 
’ per month guaranteed, Sure 
$100 ® 250 pay, to all ambitious men and 


women selling our world-renowned Patent Silver Mold 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent, For 
full particulars, address the GIRARD WIKE MILLS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 784-790-eow 




















ESTB, 1809, 


SS 








EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS ABE; 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
“A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS.” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL !” 


“SO IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON’T 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING.” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


which is nearly ready, will contain the above eight 
superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides the following 
exquisite engravings (full page) : 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL. 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW, 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA, 

TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS, 

MONUMENT CREEK—PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
THE GIANT’S CLUB, 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty otiier beautiful engravings, besides a variety 


of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 


illustrated headpieces, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN, 





“Our Home” 





Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE, 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up ina superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders will receive prompt attention. 


$8.00. LEVER WATCHES. $8.00. 
Solid Silver, Hunting-case, Full-Jeweled, Correct 
Timekeepers. Agents wanted. Address, 

786-89, J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 








This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville. N. Y. 82-940 
‘ 


MAPLE LEAVES 


A Magazine for Everybody. 








It contains Tales, Sketches, Humorous Articles, 
Recipes, Scientific and Useful Articles, Puzzles, Wit 
and Humor, Illustrations, etc., etc. 


The Cheapest Magazine in the World, 


Within the reach of all. Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Send stamp for Specimen Copy.and Premium List, 

MAPLE LEAVES is the most elegantly Illustrated, 
=— Attractive and Ente: e Pub- 
lished. 


50 CTS. AYEAR. FIVE COPIES, $2.00. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


All new subscribers for 1871 WILL RECEIVE THE 
NUMBERS FOR THE BALANCE OF THIS YEAR FREE. THE 
sooner you subscribe the more numbers you will get. 

O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 


784-96 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





s—Dr. Hall’s “GUIDE BOARD,” “HOW 
WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY,” and other Iilustrated 
Works. Sendstamp, stating experience. D. E. FISK 
& CO., Springfield, Mass., MCKINNEY & MARTIN, 
1308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., ewes 


M FANS: WOMEN wanted to sell our New 





PSY CHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or fg = | i- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Phi y 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000.sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents pos' , to T. W. EVANS & OCO., 41 
South Eighth st.eet, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 











OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, 


2 > os n 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. Y. 


FRAN K LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 

his success to his own unaided exertion. 
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HARVEYFFISK.\ 
OFFICE OF’ 


Fisk & ‘Hatch, 


BANKERS, 


AND 


Dealers in Government Securities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New YORK, OCTOBER 15, 1870. 


aa THERE IS NOW A CLEAR PROFIT OF 20 PER 
CENT. in an exchange of United States 5-20 Bonds for 
the Central Pacific Railroad Bonds—in other words, 
for every $5,000 of the former there may be obtained 
$6,000 of the latter bonds, bearing the same rate of 
interest (6 per cent. in coin), not subject to be called 
in for. twenty-five years, and founded upon a security 
sufficient to satisfy the most critical investors. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is one of the most 
prominent and productive lines on the Continent, 
and its Securities have a ready and active market, 
both in this country and in Europe. They can al- 
Ways be converted into money as readily as the bonds 
of the Government, and their stability and safety are 
thoroughly established and universally recognized. 

Having originally negotiated these bonds, and know- 
ing their value, we make a specialty of dealing in 
them, as in Government securities, and have no hesi- 
tation in recommending them to our friends and cus- 
tomers contemplating investments or the exchange 
of Five-Twenties. 


FISK & HATCH. 


ELGIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


Watches! 


OFFICE OF THE HUDSON RIVER Ramzoap ad 
GEN’L Sup’T, NEw YORK, Jan. 17, 1870. 

T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co. : 
Dear Sir: The Watch made by your Company, 
which I have carried the past two months, has kept 
excellent time. I have carried it uently on en- 
es, and have been on the road with it almost daily. 
this time it has run uniformly with our stand- 


ard clock. Yours trul aly 
J. M. TOUCEY, Gen’l Sup’t. 
Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, 

_— 161 Lake Street, Chicago. ~ 

1 Maiden Lane, New York, iy 








GoLp BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, a 
WHITE ROSE, * 
3 GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, neh. a Paris and London. 


EBDWARD GREEY & Co., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 


DRESS SHIRTS, 
TIES, SCARFS, 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND HOSIERY. 


The Oldest House in the Trade, and the 
Cheapest ! 











VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 


No, 96 Bowery, New York. 
Established in 1823. (1) 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


tains in ev Ly =-4 one com- 
a aL: at ATS Forty pages of 
“Solent y News-dealers at 
10a. per eo copy. ~e = premltims. $500 cash to 
awarded for S) copy free. 
a wi D, Newbursh, N.Y. 


A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A NEW BUSI- 
Address Saco Novelty Co., -— Me. 











meT080 





$60 nce 








conf SE'TEEEE SHIRT Ri HOUSE IN 


ax ietina thie tien was to cin; $15 ; or $2 50 
FIRST-CLASS WORK AND PERFECT FIT GUAR- 
jut ae 


MEASUREMENT, 
First, around : neck feoond, around” reat third, 
‘Shirt made f Se angie. 


for circular. FRED. LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, New 7 


A’ S." HATCH. 











OOLEY’ 
D YEAST S 


POWDER = 


















AN OLD FABLE ILLUSTRATED. 


ONE CANNOT GET IN, AND THE OTHER CANNOT GET OUT. 








BALL, BLACK & C0, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for ail 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 





LEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS BURNERS ; also, a Kerosene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 

Still as daylight. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 


A. CG BRISTIAN, 


MANUFAOCTUR: 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATO CARRIAGES, 
CABS, ROOCKING-HORSES, VELO- 
CIPEDES, SLEIGHS, Etec. 


MANUFACTORY, 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK. 











150,000 Acres of hand for Sale. 

THE McGREGOR AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY offer 150,000 acres 

of land for sale, at $5 to $10 per acre, in lots of forty acres and upward, situated in the counties of 
owerd, Cerro Gordo, Kossuth, Hancock, Palo Alto, Pocahontas and Lyon, in Northern Iowa, on the.line of 
the Milwaukee and St. hoy MoGregor and Missouri Riv er, and the Des Moines Valley Railroads. SOIL, rich 
black loam, rie h prairie, not subject to overflow. WATER abundant. TITLE from the 
U. 8. Government. TER sy percent, per annum interest, and 10 per cent. per annum of the principal ; or, 
if the purchaser suageaves the land, no payment for two years is remmares, except the taxes. CLIMATE, the 
best oy the world or Maps, Pamphlets, = other information, apply 

788-91-0 oO. E. PALMER, oont, Algona, Kossuth Com, * Towa. 


mes Latest Publications: “LAKE GEORGE,” ‘‘WEST POINT,” “Joy OF AUTUMN,” “ PRAIRIE 
ERS.”’ 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 

PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sentfree, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF A 


TRUNK RAILROAD IN NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 7 PER CENT. IN GOLD, ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 
THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to —— including the Auburn branch, has 150 miles of road already completed and in profita- 
ble ee on the Northern section, extending from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 





and ee eg pny Work is being vigorously pushed on other portions of the 
line ; and i expectation of to have pes 100 mules more in © m before the 
close of the 

HME iin on BUSINESS. 
is Y the oul with the Delaware Hudson Canal Com- 
pany the ot te (oy z —,« of the 
This 0 largely to the of that of the road, oreo ne 

pode pg of one of the cum bendy te ines = fee —— of 4 — that its =" ~ wanes 
—- o teint eee h begs vy Sen Sy ess than per cent. on en cost, whic 1 per cent. in 


A STRONG POINT 
to these is ‘act that the issue is ae limited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, 


the f 
HIND THE BON S18 4 PAID UP OAPITAL OF N LY $7,000 "which affords ample aran- 
a ore the financial strength of the Company. : ‘ie: : ange 


THE BONDS. 


be a issued as. denominations of $1, 000; may be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
joe seven per cent. gold in terest, free of income tax, payable on the ist of January and 
ayia New York city, and have twenty-five years to run to maturi ity 
Popularity y of these bonds as a perfectly safe security, bearing the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gold coin, free of Government tax, has kept the suppiy nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future completion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better secarity can be found on the market. 


PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED 7 Ea IN CURRENCY. 
. Governments and other current securities taken on ex 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., Bankers, No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 











aiid | FREEMAN & BURR'S (=di'ei= 
Overcoats, $6. CLOTHING Winter Suits, $12. 
Seman iy| wanmmovsse. "tice te 
9 ® Pe 4 er S, ° 
Overcoats, $15. peracid extent ana ade, St embraces Suits, Winter Suits, $30. 
oo a tion, for all ages, and all classes and occasions. — — ce 
vercoats, ° con aon ag LEETER.—Tie easy and ac- ter Suits, ° 
Overcoats, $30. ee “enables patties im any art of Boys’ Suits, $6. 
on or the certainty of recelving the most PERFECT FIT at- po - as 
ercoats, $40.| ruLus FoR sELF-MEASURE, samples ys ts ° 
Overcoats, $45, = ie: List and Fashion Sheet sEnT RE on Boys’ Suits, $18, 





Now in Use! Geo. A, Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 
4), () () () MELODEONS will be 
delivered in any part of the 
United a reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt of list-price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
‘or GEO. A, PRINCE & CO., Chicago, I1l.} 


Mathematical Instruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 
such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Measures, 
Drawing Papers, etc. Made and for Sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
No, 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 116 Pages Sent on Application. 
782-94 ecowo 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


such as Spectacles, Magnifying Lenses, Microscopes 
from 50¢, to $600. Microscopic Preparations, Tele- 


tf-o 


Tucker ’ Manufacturing Co, 


«g) MANUFACTURERS OF 








WERT OR BS 278 es ce es ree cass 20 
Made and for Sale by 
every comprising the largest variety of JAMES W, QUEEN & CO,, 
< in both lines of goods to be foundin ann bg , 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Fablishmentin the country. ms No. 5 Dey St., New York, 
“gates | «Catalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application. 
WAREROOMS, “= uaagets ot ee enes pplication. | 





39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


1,500 DISTRESSING CASES OF 


CONSUMPTION 


Cured without medicine. A ee 





Sully licensed. The best and cheapest fam’ 
in Px. market. Add 
> py ed 0O., 


Pa,; Chicago, 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHU’ E SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder.yeed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 








A Aone ere daneal Whew Deke ae. 
Mrs. C——, care 


Address Tania, M 
0. 
Wilcox, Cohoes, N.Y. [788-910 Ij oF ty 782-8330 



















tfc 

















Send for Circular 











. WAREROOMS 
65 MAIDEN LANE,N. Y, [0 | 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
SATU CE. 
PRONOUNCED ’ Extract of a letter 
BY Jrom @ Medical 
Gentleman at Ma- 
CONNOISSEURS dras, to his Bro- 
ther, at Worcester, 

TO BE THE ONLY May, 1851: , 

GOOD Sauce, “Tell Lea & Per- 
. j rins that their Sauce 

And applicable to is highly esteemed in 
EVERY VARIETY apeneie, and, | in “any 

pa ==§ opinion, the most 

i) ie Wholesome Sauce 
DISH. thatis made.”’ 

At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, itimparts the most exquisite h and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, etc. 

The universa }demand and ‘excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
| Union Square and 30 South William Street, 

SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

ASENEEINAN Shit ¢ HOC 

BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 1783-6080 

Cribs and Cradles, 

of Superior Style and Finish+all furnished with a 

Spring Bottom, requiring but one Mattress when in 

use. 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 

117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 

RAWING INSTRUMENTS, such as 

Dividers, Scal Le one and Metallic Tape 
Measures, at very _ ay oe 
Microscopes, - all Mind oO 
sent gratis. W. Y. MeALLIS} peote 8 ChestnuteS 8t., 
Philadelphia. 786-89-0 
ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 
WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 
DWARD SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
cs ee Oe Oe ae 
THE BEST AND LL & 
5 Brn Brniwey,, 
uilding Paper. 
This is a hard, compact paper, parte on oe. 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated wi 
and used on the Teg hh of frathe b 
bear pe! one re under 
ms pen pod and cold. It 
rr vane on mae on the inside, not 
nstead of Plastering, and makes a warm 
ind cheap wall.. It costs only from $8 to 
830 (according to size) to cover houseson 
the outside, sg Samples and a 
circulars sent free. 
Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or B. E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 
Or E, C. PALMER & OO., New a. 
Agents for the Southern 





6500 Rewarp is offered by 











HE TWELFTH VOLUME OF FRANK 
LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER begins with No, 








